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More About Shorthand 


By N. J. Frizelle, Secretary Wexford County Council, Ireland 


T is difficult sometimes to reconcile the 

association of ideas. I have been a stu- 
dent of shorthand systems for more than 
seventeen years, but could never summon 
up enough courage to write anything on 
the subject until I saw in the December 
Gregg Writer the statement in Mr. Scan- 
lan’s article that “Milo,” the freedman of 
Cicero, was the first really accomplished 
stenographer. This is evidently a mis- 
take for Tiro, or, to give him his full 
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taking in the Roman senate is now gen- 
erally recognized. The most informative 
writer on the subject of ancient systems 
Ulrich T. Kopp, and 
proved that the 
system the work 
of many hands, and was built up, not 
according to any preconceived plan, but 
as a gradual development contributed to 


is the German, 
he has conclusively 


used by Tiro was 


by many people. 
I wonder whether present-day students 
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name, Marcus Tullius Tiro.  [‘Milo” 


was a misprint.—Editor ] 

We have had in the past erudite dis- 
cussions as to the birthplace of shorthand 
and as to the ability of the first prac- 
titioners of the art. The weight of evi- 
dence goes to show that the first idea of 
a regular system of short writing was 
borrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks, and the efficiency of the note- 


ever consider the difficulties with which 
the pre-Christian stenographer had to 
There were no pens, paper, or 
ink—no_ typewriter—no pencil even! 
The work was executed on wax tablets 
with a kind of blunt pointed instrument 
called a stylus. It is easy to picture how 
unyielding and holding wax is as a writ- 
ing surface. In his “History of Short- 
hand,” Mr. Thomas Anderson has in- 


contend. 
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cluded an illumining chapter on the Ro- 
man and Greek stenographic systems. 
The cut on the preceding page shows the 
Roman alphabet. 

The art was held in high esteem among 


the Romans. Emperors learned and 


wrote it, and in the fourth century we 
have the poet Ausonius, who was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Valentinian as 
teacher to his son Gratian, addressing a 
young reporter in these words: 

Come, young and famous reporter, prepare the 
tablets on which you express with simple dots 
whole speeches, as rapidly as others would 
trace one single word. I dictate volumes and 
my pronunciation is as rapid as hail; yet your 
ear misses nothing and the pages are not filled 
Your hand, of which the movement is hardly per- 
ceptible, flies over the waxy surface; and, al- 
though my tongue runs over long phrases, you 
fix my ideas on your tablets long before they 
are worded. I wish you could think as rapidly 
aus you write! Tell me, then, since you precede 
my imagination—tell me who has betrayed me? 
Who has revealed to you what I was meditating? 
How many thefts does your hand make in my 
soul! What is this new order of things? How 
is it that what my mouth has not yet expressed 
has already arrived at your ears? No art, no 
precept, can have given you this talent, since no 


other has the celerity of yours, and you cer- 
tainly owe to nature and the gods a gift which 
allows you to know what I am going to pro- 


nounce; and to think, as it were, with myself. 

[ can fancy the sniff of suspicion with 
which one of our modern business men 
would peruse such a_ reference. He 
would probably believe he was being 
“had.” 

My intention in writing to you was not 


Al- 


though we in Ireland have been accused 


to grow garrulous over the past. 


(and with a certain amount of justice) 
of living too much in the past, some of 
us are completely for the “living pres- 
ent,” particularly shorthand. In_ nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand we find that a youth learns 
some system of shorthand, obtains a po- 
sition, and develops a hobby for any 
other thing under Heaven except the art 
which furnishes him with his bread and 
butter. 

We have, unfortunately, practically no 


The 


teachers and workers of one system con- 


research work done in shorthand. 


fine their efforts to the “downing” of 
every other system which can hold its 
own in the deadly competition of the 
20th century. You have striking exam- 
ples of this in the attacks made on Gregg 
Shorthand. 
fair and honest criticism, but “Death to 


In these the idea was not 
Gregg.” Now, to my mind, if we had 
men who took an interest in shorthand 
for its own sake; who would examine 
and connote and turn and twist, and ex- 
periment with every conceivable form of 
line and curve, of loop and circle; who 
would take up a system willing to recog- 
nize the good they could find in it and 
give, in a fair and dispassionate way, 
their reasons for what they considered 
defective, their opinion would be entitled 
to some respect. Dut imagine any one 
outside of a lunatic asylum accepting as 
correct the criticism of the writer of one 
system on the merits of another to which 
he may have given a couple of hours’ 
cursory perusal, and against which he is 
prejudiced on every point in which it dif- 
fers from his own! 

| have in my possession forty systems, 
and each of them makes the claim that 
“the best, the the 
legible “—in fact, the only system. 


it is briefest, most 

\Ve have in the literary world a great 
deal of loose and ill-informed criticism ; 
in no field is this so apparent as in ste- 
nography. I give you my candid opinion 
of the majority of American stenographic 
criticism in the word “rotten.” You have 
one line about the system and fifty of 
personal attack on the unfortunate au- 
thor. It reminds one of Mark Twain's 
sketch of “Running for Governor.” 

[ will give you my own personal expe- 
I started 
Pitman when I was twelve years old, was 


rience faithfully and honestly. 
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on the press at seventeen, and have 


twenty years’ experience as reporter. | 
left the for a 
better position, in which I realize more 


press eleven years ago 
and more every day the value of stenog- 
raphy. I believe if I had taken up Tay- 
lor or Gurney, and given to either the 
same amount of study and attention that 
| did to Pitman, I would have achieved 
infinitely superior results. Curiosity led 
me to examine other systems than Pit- 
man, and what was begun through curi- 
osity passed into a firmly established and 
delightful hobby. After about five years’ 
examination of systems, I arrived at the 
following conclusions : 

First: That it was impossible to have 
a perfectly legible system with thin and 
thick strokes. What evidently gave rise 
to these in the that 
masters directed their pupils learning to 


past was school- 
write longhand to make up strokes light 
and down strokes heavy. As a conse- 
quence, longhand must have been written 
at a much lower speed than at present 
when all strokes are of one thickness. 
Second: That it was impossible to 


have a_ legible with vowels 


“dotted” and “dashed” in now and again 


system 
at haphazard. You must have a connect- 
ive vowel code to have legibility. 

Third: 


a legible system where you have a num- 


That it was impossible to have 


ber of ways of writing the same word. 
Mr. Calendar states, in the Introduction 
to his Cursive Shorthand, that the word 
“Switzerland” can be written in Pitman 
in four hundred different ways. 

Fourth: That it was impossible to 
have absolute legibility with long and 
short strokes for an alphabet. I know 
| shall be referred to longhand to show 
that this can be done, but the compari- 
son is odious. I shall also be told that 
without short and long, or thin and thick, 


there is not enough material for an al- 
phabet of simple strokes or curves. This 
contention is not easy to refute. 

Fifth: 
a perfectly legible system by the use of 


That it was impossible to have 
position. I have to some extent modified 
this, | believe, for the purpose of con- 
traction ; it is legitimate to use two posi- 
tions—above and on the line. I may be 
quite wrong in this; I can only set down, 
without fear, favor, or affection, the con- 
clusions I reached. I have examined 
every system [ could obtain, not by care- 
lessly glancing at a page here and there, 
and not for the purpose of finding out 
what prejudice or bias I could utilize to 
attack the authors. I wanted in the 
course of my studies to ascertain what 
was good in each system. I have no ax 
to grind, no inducements to advance the 
This 
article is my introduction to you and to 
every one who writes Gregg. My object 
has been and will be, to try and find some 


claims of any particular system. 


principle that may be of value to short- 
hand writers. 

Up to the present Gregg comes nearest 
my ideal, and the only fear I have is 
that some of its writers may injure its 
Brevity gained at the sacri- 
I am 


simplicity. 
fice of simplicity is false economy. 
afraid there is a slight tendency in this 
direction lately. In your recent plate, 
“Common Expressions in Business Let- 
ters,” | think that brevity has been car- 
ried too far, and perhaps an experiment 
might prove that if broken up several of 
the phrases given would be written more 
quickly and would certainly be more legi- 
ble. The fantastic nonsense which has 
been written about “pen-lifts,” in face of 
the speeds attained by Gurney writers, is 
too absurd to deceive anybody. I join as 
many words both in shorthand and long- 
hand as most people, but I am not pre- 
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pared to say this is always the best thing. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have 
taught, con amore, Pitman, Sloan-Du- 
ployan, and Gregg. I am teaching the 
latter to my eldest daughter, aged four- 
teen. When I get my Gregg lriter I 
make a longhand transcript of all the 
shorthand in it and compare with the 
following month’s key. I recommend 
your readers to do this, and, when they 
have made their corrections, to get a 
friend to read the longhand for dicta- 
tion, then compare notes with those of 
the magazine. I have for seventeen 
years given at least twenty hours per 


week to shorthand study, though my po- 
sition as Secretary to a County Council 
leaves me little time for myself. How- 
ever, I may say incidentally that I have 
found that the busiest man has always 
the most leisure. 

Why should not some of your readers 
cultivate shorthand as a hobby? Though 
in the “land of hustle,” I am sure very 
many of them would have leisure time 
to do a little something in this direction 
each day. I can promise them it will be- 
come more fascinating than billiards and 
more entrancing than an account of a 
popular baseball game. 





Office Deportment 
By Myrta B. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O the young people in our business 

colleges realize that a knowledge 
of stenography and typewriting, or book- 
keeping, is not all that is necessary to 
their success in the business world? 
There are very many points outside of 
his technical equipment that help to make 
the office assistant valuable to his or her 
employer, and neglect of any one of them 
may be a serious drawback to success. 
It would be impossible to discuss all these 
points in one short article, but two of 
them may be mentioned: Businesslike 
Bearing and Deportment. 

While you are under salary, your time 
and attention should be occupied in do- 
ing your employer’s work and furthering 
his interests. Of course, this does not 
mean that you must never smile or speak 
a pleasant word. These things help the 
machinery to run smoothly, for yourself 
and others, and there must be moments 
of relaxation; but it is not necessary for 
you to giggle incessantly or always to 
have candy in your month, or in your 


desk for distribution among your fel- 
low-workers. 

The lunch hour is certainly your own, 
and it is the time when the tension should 
be relieved, when you should “shake the 
cobwebs from your brain,” and make 
the very most of the opportunity to re- 
plenish your depleted forces. Neverthe- 
less, a legitimate use of the lunch hour 
does not include loud laughter, coarse 
jests or flirtation. If others are at work 
during your lunch time, you have no 
right to disturb them. 

At all times and under all circum- 
stances, there should be a quiet dignity 
and reserve of manner that will forbid 
anything unbecoming in your presence. 

You may think your employer will not 
notice these things, nor care if he does; 
but make up your mind to the fact that 
in establishments where it is worth while 
to work, ladies and gentlemen are em- 
ployed, and if one comes in who “does 
not fit in with the organization,” that one 
assuredly does not remain long. 
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Mark Twain 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Readers are invited to send in interesting snapshots for publication. Address all contribu- 
tions to “Snaps” Editor, Greco Writer, Chicago. 





P RESSURE on space has prevented 
a very vigorous follow-up of the 
“Snaps” department, the first installment 
of which appeared last November, and 
perhaps this fact is responsible for the 
utter absence of kodak contributions. 
The “Snaps” idea 


They first appeared in the June issue of 
the Phonographic |W orld, illustrating an 
article by Mr. Gregg on “Some Young 
[-xperts,” from which we take the fol- 

lowing extracts: 
“There were some other young people 
present at the con- 





is one that is cal- 
culated.to appeal to 
every enthusiastic 
writer of the sys- 
tem, as it provides 





one more way of 
getting personally 
acquainted with 
other members of 
the craft—and per- 
sonality is the very 
lifeblood of in- 
terest. We would 
urge, therefore, 





that readers take 
the earliest oppor- 
tunity of printing 
up and sending in 
duplicates of per- 
sonal snapshots, 
with a view to adding to the interest of 
this section of the magazine. 

In order to get the department started 
off again, we are continuing it this month 
with some snapshots of leading type- 
writer operators. For these pictures we 
are indebted to the kodak skill of an- 
other star operator, Mr. Leslie Coombes. 





Miss Fritz AND Mr. BLAISDELL 


vention in [Provi- 
dence whose suc- 
cess should be a 
source of inspira- 
tion. There was 
Miss Rose Fritz, 





the expert  type- 
writer operator— 
modest, genial, and 
wonderfully — ex- 
pert. I heard a 
very nice compli- 
ment paid to Miss 
lritz in a gather- 
ing of about a 
dozen schoolmen 
who were discuss- 
ing informally the 
question of wheth- 
er or not contests 
were beneficial to the Association. 
One prominent member remarked : ‘Well, 
gentlemen, I am interested in the type- 
writing contests for one reason only— 
simply because of that young girl who 
has never, in any degree, shown that she 
has got a swelled head from her con- 
tinued success. She is always the same 
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And every 


veet, modest, clever girl.’ 
an in the gathering nodded approv- 
ngly.” 

* * * 
“The first time I saw Emil Trefzger 


vas at the Business Education Exhibit 


onducted by brown's Business Colleges 


at the Louisiana Exposition, St. Louis, in 


through the typewriting department of 
our night school in Chicago, my atten- 
tion was called to a young boy who was 
doing unusually good work as a touch 
operator on a Smith Premier machine. 
Touch typewriting was not then as popu- 
lar as it is now, and we were finding it 
difficult to maintain interest in it, espe- 

cially with night school 





1004. He was _ putting 
sheets of paper in the 


machine and taking them 
out again, one after the 
other. | asked him what 
he was doing, and he re- 
‘Trying to 


plied, get 


speed in putting the pa- 





per in and taking it out.’ 

“Right there you have 
the keynote to his won- 
derful success as an op- 
the 
concentrating on 


erator of machine— 
acquir- 
ing skill in everything re- 
lating to the work he was 
The thing 
might be said of his study 


doing. same 
of shorthand, for he is ex- 
pert in both subjects. A 
seventeen 


year later—at 


vears of age—Trefzger 
became a cvurt reporter in 


Peoria, and later entered 








students, and so the work 
of this boy, Otis Blaisdell, 
was all the more notice- 
able. When he completed 
the course I offered him a 
position in the publishing 
office, but a better oppor- 
tunity came to him the 





same day and he accepted 
it. When next I heard of 
with the 
American Co., 
and was operating an Un- 
[ per- 


him he was 


Express 


derwood machine. 
suaded him to enter one 
of the typewriting con- 
tests at the 
Show, but he was so ner- 
vous that he did not do 
that 
He persevered, 


Business 


himself justice on 
occasion, 


however, and in a subse- 





quent contest won a prize. 





the employ of one of the 
largest and most impor- 
tant firms of corporation 
lawyers in Chicago as confidential ste- 
nographer. His success in the typewrit- 
ing contests held under the auspices of 
the National Business Shows in Chicago 
and New York, resulted in flattering in- 
ducements from the typewriter com- 
panies, and he is now a professional op- 
erator.” 
a 


“Some years ago, when I was passing 


Encouraged by this he en- 
the 
was 


Emit A, TREFZGER 
(Otherwise known as “Billiken’’) 


contest, 

which New 
York, but on the first evening—on a dic- 
tation test—he lost control of his nerves 
and landed near the bottom of the list. 
Two days later, in the Championship 
Contest, he had his nerves under better 


next 
held in 


tered 


control and came second to Miss Fritz. 
Subsequent records established his repu- 
tation as one of the most expert opera- 
tors in the world. Last year in Chicago 
he won the American Championship.” 
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“Did you examine the figures in the 
‘School Championship Contest’ in type- 
writing given in October? If so, you 
will remember that the first three varied 
but a fraction of a word in the thirty 


Drake Business College, Passaic, N. J., 
where she began the study of Gregg 
Shorthand and touch typewriting last 
September. The progress she has made 
reflects credit upon the teachers of the 


school, as well as 





minutes’ test. The 
charming little lady 
who was third de- 


serves a paragraph all 
to herself—you will 
admit that if 
glance at the accom- 
panying snapshot 
taken at Providence. 
She extremely 
nervous, and so, al- 
though she wrote over 
200 words more than 
any one else, the de- 
ductions landed her 
in third place, by the 
fraction of a word. 
Hosea Biglow 
‘Never prophesy un- 
less you know,’ but I 


you 





was 


said, 


am willing to chance 
the prediction that 
Miss Florence Wilson 
will be heard from lat- 
er on as an expert 
operator—if some dis- 
cerning man 
does not persuade her to relinquish type- 
writing. And if you take another look 
at the snapshot you will admit that such 
a thing is not at all improbable. 

“Miss Wilson is a graduate of the 


young 





Miss FLORENCE WILSON 
Amateur Typewriter Champion 


upon herself.” 
* * * 

Since this was writ- 
ten Miss Fritz has 
won the International 
Championship with a 
record of 97 net 





words per minute, 
while Mr. Trefzger 


has won the English 
Championship with a 
net speed of eleven 
words more than the 
highest record of any 
of the other contes- 
tants. By winning 
both the Amateur and 
the Students’ Con- 
tests at the last Inter- 
national Contest, Miss 
Wilson has assuredly 
verified predic- 
tion that “she would 
be heard later 
on as an expert op- 
erator.” And now 
Blaisdell, on 


our 


“ce 


from 


comes the news that Mr. 
an official test, has established a new 
world’s record of 103 net words a minute 
for one hour. 

Verily, we live in an age of progress! 














“HA the battle’s in being on the hill-top first ; 
and the other half’s in staying there.” 
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The Gladness of Nature 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HE matter on which the winners of 
the big shorthand and typewriting 
contests make their records is always a 
point of special interest to ambitious stu- 





dents and stenographers, who find a pe- 





culiar fascination in “trying their 
hand” at the same stunt—always, of 


course, making allowance for the added 
difficulty of genuine contest conditions. 
We are therefore greatly pleased to 
be .able to present to our readers the 
matter used for dictation in the 140 and 
180-word the International 
Shorthand Speed Contest at Washing- 
ton, a full account of which appeared in 


tests of 


this magazine last month. 

We would suggest that teachers dic- 
tate these articles to their advanced 
classes at as high a rate of speed as the 
class can manage, and after checking up 
the transcripts post the results, both as 
to speed and accuracy. The students’ 
notes should then be corrected from the 
teacher’s blackboard version, and the 
same matter dictated over and over again 
until every one in the class is abie to 
write it at a high speed and with absolute 
accuracy. Practical writers desirous of 
measuring their strength with the cham- 
pions can readily adapt the same pro- 
gram to their own needs. 


The 140 Test 
{Article from Saturday Evening Post\ 

The fight against privilege should nev- 
er end—it must be kept up constantly. 
The farmer must not only make one 
fight against weeds, but the fight must 
be a continuous one, else they will grow 
up and choke out his useful grain. So 
battle against privilege is not 
enough, for privilege will control again 
as soon as the people relax their efforts. 
The greatest enemy to a government by 


one 


The Matter on Which the Records Were Made 


the people is privilege. Privilege is an 
opportunity accorded to the few but de- 
nied the many. It is in two forms: the 
privilege of lawlessness and the privilege 
Some privilege is at 
No man 


conferred by law. 
the bottom of all graft. 
ever been bribed to give equal rights to 


has 


all; it is always to obtain some privilege 
for the few at the expense of the many. 

Lawlessness becomes a privilege when 
it is tolerated and not interfered with. 
To state it in another way, permission 
to violate law is privilege. This is true, 
whether the lawlessness be by corporate 
interests, or liquor interests, or gambling 
interests. The only way that the peo- 
ple can rule is through the laws their 
representatives make. If those laws are 
not enforced, then the will of the people 
is thwarted to the extent that their laws 
are nullified. If a law is a bad law, the 
remedy is to repeal it, not to disregard 
it; for if one law is ignored then the 
violation of other laws must be tolerated. 
Then comes graft on the part of some 
one for permitting the privilege of law- 
lessness. The privilege of lawlessness 
is never accorded where there is a profit 
made out of that privilege, without some 
one in authority exacting some kind of 
tribute for giving this privilege. Open 
violation of the liquor laws, or gambling 
laws, is as certain an indication of official 
graft as is a boil upon the human face a 
sure sign of a diseased condition of the 
human blood. 

Each man cannot be allowed to judge 
for himself what laws are good and 
what laws are bad; that would lead to 
anarchy. Each would regard the law 
regulating the conduct of the other, and 
disregard the law regulating his own 


conduct. No law looks good to the man 
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who wants to break it. There has been 
too much making of laws in America 
to please the moral elements, and too 
little enforcement of laws that displease 
This has brought 
Any 


the immoral element. 
on a general disregard for law. 
man has the right to argue for the re- 
peal of a law upon the statute books, but 
no man has the right to insist that a 
law written in the statutes ought not to 
be enforced. Legislatures have been 
giving too little attention to laws before 
their enactment, upon the theory that if 
they are not found desirable they can 
simply be ignored. That is not the right 
way. The advisability of a law is a 
proper subject of debate before it is en- 
acted, but not after it becomes a law. 
It is a great deal easier to enact a law 
than it is to enforce it. The machinery 
for making laws is perfect, but the ma- 
chinery for enforcing laws is very defec- 
tive. There is more need of better en- 
forcement of existing laws than there is 
of new laws. 

Good people too often make the mis- 
take of supposing that good government 
is merely a matter of law, and are too 
much inclined to let the law do the work 
that they 
There is no law that can give good gov- 
The most that 
any law can do is to afford 
ple an opportunity, through that law, to 


should do for themselves. 
ernment automatically. 


good peo- 


obtain good government by their own 
No matter what the laws may 
depends 


activity. 


be, good government always 
upon the energy of the average individ- 
ual. 


state or nation, was ever better than the 


No government, whether of city, 


good people made it, or worse than they 


suffered it to become. Though there 
should be no limitation as to the enforce- 
ment of laws, in the enactment of a law 


it should be considered whether its en- 


forcement might not cause more harm 
than the abuses it is aimed at. 
The 180 Test 

[Sermon on /’rayer. Rev. Willard P. Soper of Brooklyn.] 

At other times of life, not a few are 
prone to dispense with this most vital ele- 
ment of our religion. For this there are 
at least three reasons. A minor one is 
without 


the consciousness of gross sin 


repentance. One who willfully and 
habitually transgresses any great moral 
law of God and does not repent will not 
continue his private prayer. lHypocrite 
he may be in other things, but his nature 
rebels against the inconsistency of doing 
willful evil and then, without repentance, 
turning to God in his private prayer. 

A second reason is the great pressure 
of modern life. Shortcuts are taken in 


every realm. ‘There are schools adver- 
tising that they can teach in a few weeks 
what ordinarily is taught in a year. 
There are steamships that can cross the 
ocean quicker by days than the best 
steamships of five years ago. Through 
these shortcuts distance is brought near 
often the 


some- 


and time is saved; but how 


result attained is at the cost of 


thing most precious. The finished prod- 
uct of a month’s schooling has nothing 
of the by-products of school friendships 
and school activities. The rapid steam- 
ship voyage is made at the Cost of greater 
pleasure possible on a slower trip. In 
man’s frantic rush to accomplish his one 
purpose in life, he dispenses with many 
things that he deems not contributory to 
this one purpose, and alas, prayer, along 
with other things, goes by the board. It 
may be even considered good, but not a 
necessity. 

Doubtless the main reason for the ab- 
sence of prayer-living is a wrong philos- 
ophy of prayer. A young lady once de- 
sired admission to a certain Presbyterian 





omar 


— 
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church. When she appeared before the 
elders and the pastor for the little exam- 
ination, the usual questions were asked 
her, and among them was this: “Do you 
pray?” “No,” she said; “I do not see 
the need of prayer. God is my Father; 
He knows what is best for me; He will 
give to me regardless of the asking.” 
Surely, there are many who have thought 
as this woman did. God knows what is 
best, and will gladly do what is best. Is 
it not needless, and perhaps a little out 
of place, to ask for definite things, or 
even to suggest what would be well to 
give? 

Others may bring up such _ illustra- 
tions as these: Suppose a wife and child 
are going abroad, and the husband and 
father prays for a favorable wind. The 
wife and child of another man are sail- 
ing in the opposite direction, and that 
man prays for a favorable wind. How 
can God answer both prayers? 

Again, one may say: “My child was 
ill and I prayed and my child became 
well.” Another man says: “My child 
was ill and I prayed and my child did 
not become well.” 

You may have heard of the man test- 
ing prayer in the following way: There 
were fifty patients in a hospital, in two 
wards of twenty-five each. Tor one 
ward he prayed; for the other ward he 
did not pray; then awaited the result. 

Still another may say: “God is in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable; how 
can He be affected by my requests? 
How can my prayers have any influence 


upon him?” The trouble in all such cases 
as these is the vicious assumption under- 
lying the popular conception; namely, 
that success in prayer is attaining what 
we want in petition. Our idea of prayer 
surely cannot be entirely what it should 
be if we believe it is begging God to sat- 


isfy our wishes. It would not be best 
to have all our wishes granted. What 
kind of a home would you have if all 
the wishes of the children were granted? 
What absence of order and consistency, 
to say nothing of other and worse trou- 
bles, there would be. Likewise would 
it be in our bigger home, where God is 
Father, if all His children’s wishes were 
granted. God has a purpose for our 
lives and for this earth, and prayer is 
the endeavor to learn that purpose and 
to put our lives in harmony with it. The 
grand purpose of God cannot be 
changed. Our prayers can have no in- 
fluence upon the purpose of God; but 
they must influence the action of God. 
His great plan cannot be carried out 
through us unless we be willing to be 
used. The act of praying itself shows 
Him our willingness, and gives Him the 
opportunity to work out His purpose. 

From this very fact we see one of the 
great evils arising from the absence of 
prayer. It matters little whether or not 
our own individual, selfish petitions are 
answered, when compared with the great 
necessity that God’s plan be carried out. 
And when we will not pray we hinder 
the execution of God’s purpose in our 
lives and in the earth. 

Then prayer is not so much a means 
to an end as it is an end in itself. Prayer 
is not so much that we may gain certain 
desired things as it is prayer for itself; 
for the harmony and sympathy which 
we thus gain with God, our Father, and 
with His purposes. We pray not always 
with the expectation of receiving the 
specific thing we ask for; but we pray 
rather that we may know God’s will for 
our lives in regard to that specific thing. 
Then, having learned that purpose, we 
may humbly strive to put our lives in 
harmony with it. 
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(For key to these plates see April issue page 422) 
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All Else in the World—II 
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"THE longer | live the more | am certain that the great difference between 
men, between the feeble and the powerful, the great and the insignif- 
cant, is energy—invincible determination—a purpose once fixed, and | 
then death or victory! That quality will do anything that can be done in 
this world; and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities will make a 


two-legged creature a man without it.— Buxton. 
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More German Shorthand 


N the Gregg Writer for March, 1909, 

there was published a plate of Ger- 
man shorthand, written by Miss Clara 
Miller, of Lincoln, Nebr. The specimen 
attracted very favorable attention and a 
number of requests were made by read- 
ers for the publication of further matter 
of the same kind. 

In view of the strong interest mani- 
fested in the writing of shorthand in 
foreign languages, especially German, we 
have much pleasure in presenting in this 
issue a very creditable page of notes pre- 
pared by Miss Lena E. Hauser of New 
York City, as well as a photo- 
graph of the young lady herself. 

Miss Hauser was graduated 
from Sherman’s BusinessSchool, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., about five 
years ago, and for the last four 
years has used Gregg Shorthand 
in all branches of work in one 
of the largest German importing 
and exporting houses in New York. She 
speaks very enthusiastically of the supe- 
riority of the system over all other forms 
of shorthand for the German language. 

It is hoped that other writers who 
have adapted the system to German will 
follow Miss Hauser’s example and sub- 
mit specimen pages from their notebooks. 
We know also that a great many of the 
subscribers to this magazine are taking 
dictation in Spanish in connection with 
their regular work. Will not some of 
these writers look through their note- 
books for representative pages and send 
in the notes, together with key and trans- 
lation, for the beuefit of other interested 
readers? The specimens can be returned 
afterward, if desired—but it should be 
remembered that only notes written in 
black ink will reproduce satisfactorily. 





Lena E, HAUSER 


The German key to Miss Hauser'’s 
plate follows herewith: 


Herrn Anton Meyer, 
Antwerpen. 

Unser Ergebenes vom 27. v. M. bestaetigend, 
behaendigen wir Ihnen hiermit Ladeschein per 
Dampfer “Kroonland” von morgen ueber A. B. 
3534/35-2 Fass Seife. A. B. 3536/40-5 Fass 
Klammern und bitten Sie die Sendung nach An- 
kunft unverweilt an Herrn Robert Jung, Strass- 
burg, unter Nachnahme Ihrer Spesen weiter zu 
befoerderen. 

Fracht bis Antwerpen haben wir hier bezahlt 
und Seeversicherung im Betrage von $744.00 hier 
gedeckt. 

Hochachtend, 





Herrn B. Franke, 
Hamburg. 

In Bezug auf Ihr gestriges Schreiben muss ich 
Ihnen gestehen, dass ich Ihren Unwillen begreife, 
wegen der Verzoegerung in der Ab- 
sendung der von Ihnen gewuenschten 
Waren. 

Der Grund dieser Verzoegerung ist 
der, dass das an meine Fabrik an- 
grenzende Haus niederbrannte, wes- 
halb ich gezwungen war umzuziehen. 
Da meine Fabrik noch voll von 
Schutt ist so ist es unmoeglich die 
Fabrikation wieder aufzunehmen. 

Ich hoffe Sie werden auf die Lage, 
in der ich mich befinde, Ruecksicht 
nehmen, und koennen Sie versichert 
sein, dass falls eine weitere Verzoeg- 
erung Ihrer Interessen nachteilig sein 
koennte, ich Ihnen frei sagen wuerde ob Sie auf 
mich rechnen koennen oder nicht. 

Hochachtungsvoll, 





The things that come to those who 
wait are generally the things that no 
one else wants.—Chicago Tribune. 

* * * 


The power to endure is almost as im- 
portant in the business world as the 
ability to perform. There are hundreds 
of men who can do good work by fits 
and starts, who have spells of energy 
which last from a day to a week, ac- 
cording to their disposition; but the 
man who can endure, the man who can 
start a thing and keep up a steady pace 
until he has finished it, is the man who 
will stand first, no matter what task he 
undertakes.—Common Sense. 
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German Business Letters 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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The Modern Sword of Damocles 




















EN must know that in this theatre of man’s life it remaineth only to God 
and the angels to be lookers-on.— Bacon. 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 
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More Vocabulary Drills 

As promised in the March issue, the 
paper of Miss Lucy Benson, Kyle, Texas, 
which was awarded second prize in the 
recent “Sentence Contest,” is published 
in full in this issue. Miss Benson’s sen- 
tences read smoothly and sensibly and 
avoid the complicated construction that 
characterizes so many “forced” exercises 
of this character. We believe that both 
students and advanced writers will be 
able to derive a great deal of benefit 
from conscientious practice on_ this 
material. 

Page 153 


By absolute accuracy in making the letters of 
our alphabet we avoid a large amount of trouble 
when reading them. 

We can accustom ourselves to calculate with 
authoritative accuracy. 

We are bound to behold, as we look behind us, 
the appearance of the abundant crops. 

It is better to cancel the date for the address. 

We are incapable of giving our attention cas- 
ually to the study of Spanish. 

I belong to the new regiment. 

You are beside yourself and capable of doing 
something you will regret. 

The attorney will appear before the assembly 
to answer the application for an affidavit from 
the absent author. 

Another annual catalog to advertise the beauty 
of America will arrive among the cargo. 

The cancellation of the certificate will be an 
accommodation and a benefit to the benevolent 
society across the boundary. 

The average man can accomplish much more 
by preparing carefully for his career. 


Page 154 


The children are in imminent danger of the 
epidemic. 

We can distinguish the democratic citizen in 
congress from those of a different connection. 

The clergy will endorse the doctrine to their 
congregation. 

The cessation of the cultivation of cotton 
would be an enormous disadvantage to England. 

From a custom of constant energy in work 
we can derive a desirable degree of comfort. 

It was evident to the curious that the defend- 
ant was a degenerate. 

In conclusion we will discuss the disappoint- 
ment of this eminent explorer in his effort to 
discover the North Pole. 

The evil consequence of the exorbitant charges 
was conspicuous. 

The extenuation for the cause of complaint 
against the express company was sufficient to 
entitle them to engage in a lawsuit. 

It is expedient that we co-operate in all good 
works. 

We can demonstrate that we have enough col- 
lateral subjects to develop a distinct branch of 
education. 


The disproportionate amount of work is suffi- 
cient to demoralize the whole force. 

My going will be contingent upon many 
things; such as, the state of the weather, the 
condition of my health at the time, the plans of 
my family, etc. 

You may dictate the lesson to me. 


Page 155 


We are ignorant of the present headquarters 
of the magazine. 

The local financial failure is incomprehensible. 

The familiar language of the general is in- 
deed a guarantee of his gratitude for the aid 
given him by those under his jurisdiction. 

The frequent use of flour was a luxury to the 
past generation. 

Herewith we send some words in hieroglyphic 
for your journal. 

In his extempore address, he said, “I will 
demonstrate hereinafter that ignorance is the 
greatest possible misfortune.” 

We intend to fulfill our vows of loyalty to this 
sacred institution. 

Hitherto his speech has indeed been incoher- 
ent. 

Hundreds of hands are always ready to de- 
fend innocence. 

We will institute a method that shall be inde- 
pendent of all others. 

Wool is an indispensable material in the man- 
ufacture of cloth. 

The ordinary business month has thirty days 

Man is but mortal. 

We must not neglect our obligations to pa- 
triotism and to patriotic movements. 

A great number of the members were always 
punctual. 

The previous quantity offered for a quarter 
was sufficient for our purposes. 


Page 156 


We refuse to make any remark about the re 
quirements requisite for success in the present 
struggle to secure a union of the leaders of the 
strike. 

That student is really responsible for the so 
cial revolution in our school. 

This strange request was made in order to 
prove whether or not the man was trustworthy 

The resignation of his steady position was a 
serious mistake. 

The resort to harsh measures was unavoid 
able. 

The testimony of thousands of people would 
serve only to enforce the significance of the rule. 

Money is scarce among the poor. 

It is a significant fact that property valuation 
increases with the increase of population. 

Give both the singular and plural forms of 
each noun in the accompanying list. 

The value of the situation is not sufficient to 
warrant his paying such high tuition in order 
to make a successful study of the conditions 
there. 

I would be thankful if you would suggest the 
sort of testimonial required. 

They arrived on successive days. 

Socialism teaches various dangerous doctrines. 

It was one of the most tranquil spots in the 
universe. 

There was a variety of opinion as to the cause 
of the widespread alarm when the volunteer 
troop withdrew to the vicinity of the old church. 
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Virtue should be encouraged, vulgar language 
prohibited, and every attempt thwarted that 
tends to develop a lawless spirit. 





Theory Questions Answered 


In the theory examination given in the Gregg 
Writer for April, 1909, there was this question: 

Write the following expressions, using lines as 
indicated below: 

misunderstood——— 

he undertakes——— 

you understand 

I do not understand——— 

definite understanding—— 

I undertook——— 

Please give me the correct positions with rela- 
tion to the line. 


We have found that there is consider- 
able misunderstanding with regard to 
the placing these phrases. Many writers 
think it is necessary to place the pronoun 
—or whatever word precedes the verb 
“misunderstand” — 





“understand” or 
above the line. That is incorrect, be- 
cause placing it above the line would give 
it the significance of a disjoined prefix. 
It is the outline “stand,” “stood,” “stand- 
ing,” etc., which expresses the expedient 
by being placed below the pronoun or 
other preceding word, as illustrated in 
the accompanying cut. Note that this 
expedient applies only to the verbs “un- 
derstand” and “misunderstand,” and not 
to the verb “undertake.” 
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“thump” is written con- 
Why not the other 
how is “announce” 


Please explain why 
trary to the usual method. 
Th with the vowel? Also, 
written, and why? 


Par. 128 of the Manual will explain 
the outlines for both “thump” and “an- 
nounce.” The angle between Th and 
M in “thump” indicates the omission of 
the vowel; “thumb” and “thunder” are 
similar instances. “Announce” is com- 
posed of two N’s joined with a “jog,” 
the break in the line indicating the omis- 


sion of the diphthong; similar forms are 
“renounce,” “denounce,” and “pro- 


nounce.” 
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Is the word “charge” written Ch-J or mere- 
ly J? 


“Charge” is Ch-J. Written in full 
this word would appear as Ch-reversed 
large circle-J, and in the wordsign 
we simply omit the circle. Compare the 
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Sermonettes 


If students understood at the outset 
that, as Mr. Rutherford says, “It will 
take you fully three times as long to 
learn to read your shorthand notes with 
facility as it does to learn to write them,” 


there would be less discouragement 
among beginners. 
* * x 


The habit of concentrating, of paying 
close attention to the work in hand, de- 
veloped during your school days, will 
stand you in splendid stead when you 
enter the larger school of business. 
Don’t scatter your forces. Some one 
has said that sheet lightning is non-de- 
structive, but when concentrated it be- 
comes a mighty power. That is a strik- 
ing parallel for you to ponder! 

se 6 

Those wordsign exercises on the next 
two pages are labeled ‘Beginners’ Letter 
Drills,” but they are intended just as 
much for experienced stenographers who 
are beginning—to forget! 
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Wordsigns--Page 52, Col. 1 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on the Wordsigns —I 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on the Wordsigns—Il 
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Real Success 


(For key to this plate see page 562.) 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 


to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 


The Students’ Contest 


NNOUNCEMENT of the results in 

the Students’ Contest for April can- 
not be made until next month, as the con- 
test does not close until May 30; but 
judging from the returns to date, there 
will be some lively competition for first 
place. 

Just a word to the student who hasn't 
“much” speed. If you can write at a 
speed of 30 or 35 words per minute, there 
is no reason why you should not send in 
a paper. If your work is accurate— 
flawless in appearance and arrangement 

you may stand a much better show for 


honors than does the 60-word-per-minute 
operator whose work does not present a 
good appearance, or has mistakes in it. 

Another thing—you can practice the 
matter as much as you like and send in 
your best and most rapid copy. You 
have still plenty of time to send in a 
paper. In this contest you simply can’t 
lose, except in one way—by not sending 
in a paper! 

Get busy! 

The copy for this month is the first 
250 words of “How to Arrange a Busi- 
ness Letter.” 





The Copy for May Contest 
How to Arrange a Business Letter Artistically—I 


This is the time of the year when 
transcribing problems are perhaps more 
in the school than at any 
How to arrange a busi- 
is one of them 


numerous 
other period. 
ness letter artistically 
that calls for the exercise of constant 
judgment. 

If putting a letterhead in the machine 
and typing out what had been dictated 


was all there was to it, the problem 
would be comparatively easy. But the 
modern stenographer has much more 
than that to think about. Some of these 
“other things” we shall discuss in anoth- 
er article, and shall confine our remarks 
in this one merely to the mechanical ar- 
rangement of the letter—artistic pre- 
sentation. 


he - 


a-  wee 


Be pe ysd Fi em Digg ies ee: 


” 
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Much more attention is now given to 
the appearance of the typewritten letter 
than ever before. Business men, through 
the influence of the science of advertis- 
ing and a study of psychology, have come 
to realize that the appearance of a let- 
ter has very much to do with the im- 
pression that what they have to say 
makes upon the reader. They know 
that first appearance cannot be safely 
ignored by the letter writer any more 
than it can by the salesman. When a 
letter is spread out before the busy busi- 
ness man, his first impression of the 
writer is gained from the appearance of 
the letter; he may modify his opinion 
after reading the message—and he may 
not. 

He probably will not give much atten- 
tion to that feature of the letter if it 
conforms to the conventional arrange- 
ment and is typographically perfect ; but 
he will (250 words) quickly note any 
defects in it, and if it contains such, it 
is a certainty they will count against the 
writer—in spite of the fact that most 
of these defects will be charged to the 
ignorance or carelessness of the stenog- 
rapher. Some firms even go so far in 
acknowledging the deficiency of their 
stenographic force as to have printed 
on their letterheads “Dictated, but not 
read.” ‘This is not so common now as 
it used to be—which shows that we are 
improving. 

The appearance of a letter has so im- 
portant a bearing on the general effect 
upon the reader, that whatever thought 
and care are given to it to maintain a 
high standard may be made to yield large 
returns. And since this particular fea- 
ture of letter writing is wholly in the 
hands of the stenographer, in most 
cases, he should take a professional pride 
in doing his part of the work in con- 
formity with the accepted standards. 


The employer is responsible for the 
idcas embodied in the letter; the stenog- 
rapher is responsible for its appearance. 

Typewriting is but another form of 
printing. So far as arrangement goes, 
the standard set by the best specimens 
of printing, as shown in the leading 
magazines, is usually a safe guide to fol- 
low. Typewriting is not susceptible, 
however, to the artistic variation of type 
faces and color effects that printing is, 
and the typist must make up for this 
lack of flexibility in the materials he 
works with by employing them to the 
best possible advantage. Simplicity must 
always be the keynote in his treatment 
of the subject. The typist is limited 
to two sizes of type and two widths in 
spacing; but by a judicious use of these 
the most beautiful and artistic work can 
be produced. 

The first requisite to artistic appear- 
ance is an even touch. Without this, no 
matter how well arranged a letter may 
be, it will create a bad impression. The 
type should give a clear, sharp impres- 
sion, and all impressions should have 
the same degree of density. This means 
that the type must be clean, and that at- 
tention must be given to capitals and 
other full-face characters. Particular 
care should be given to the punctuation 
marks. They should not show through 
the paper. Well-typed letters carry 
with them an air of breeding that is 
unmistakable; the typist should aim to 
give them that distinguished air. 

The next consideration is accuracy. 
Typographical errors are inexcusable. 
Bad as the eraser is, it must be used oc- 
casionally in actual work—because of the 
fallibility of human nerves and human 
judgment. But when it is employed it 
should be used skillfully. Writing over 
a half-erased letter or word should be 
avoided. 
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The lines should be as nearly of one 
length as it is possible to get them. One 
way of doing this is to return the car- 
riage the instant the bell rings, and to 
keep an eye open always for uneven- 
ness of line. Few beginners appreciate 
how much these little details mean to 
the appearance of the whole letter. 

These are points which are important ; 
but the really conclusive test of the 
typist’s judgment is 
how he “places” 


Illustration No. I 


tle exercise of judgment will soon enable 
you to calculate the space required to a 
nicety. 

The letter should be so placed on the 
sheet as to leave a practically even mar- 
gin all around the writing. The white 
space of the margin throws the letter 
out into relief, much as does the mat 
or frame around a picture—it gives the 
letter a finished appearance. Illustra- 
tion No. 1 shows a 
correctly displayed 





his letter on the 
paper. In this a 


ising and printing 
again comes to his on 


MANZ ENGRAVING COMPANY 
fw 


study of advertis- <_< 


7 letter. It is in the 
exact form in 
which it came in 
the routine of cor- 
_— respondence. Pos- 


cnCALO 


aid. The letter po vet 
should present a 
proper balance on 
the letterhead. It 
should neither be 
crowded to the top 
of the page, nor 
dropped to the bot- 
tom. The typist 
must determine 
from his notes the 


Hew York City 


Anewering your letter of the 224 for price 
© Year Book, @ieh to reply ae foliows 7 
inte coneigeration the rumt 
the size of te « . ' 
re 





ee 

bout 460 equare inches of zine etching and ebuu 

10 equare inches of halftone work, Including the 
lorplatee on cover 


S1Ll be printed in bieck only, and the cover wtil 
have two impressions 


Price of additional Lote of 50 books orders 
et the came time te $10.00 


Regercing the quality of work, we are corte 
that we can Go consideratiy better. and hope thet 


ery truly 
MAN? EN Ay ine many 
PuMIP Tne Holiteter Preee 


Will give we the opportunity of furniehing you 


sibly in reproduc- 
ing the letter has 
been contracted to 
such a degree that 
you cannot fully 
distinguish all the 
words or letters. 
That is not impor- 
tant; it is the ef- 
fect that you are to 
study. Hold the 





length of the letter, 
whether to use sin- 
gle or double spac- 
ing, and decide 
about the margin 
necessary to produce a good effect. Be- 
ing able to estimate from the notes the 
space required in typewriting seems to 
be as far removed from the average 
stenographer’s accomplishments as Hal- 
ley’s comet is from the earth. He merely 
inserts the paper and starts to write 
wherever it happens to stop. Yet esti- 
mating the space required is a very sim- 
ple matter. By taking an average page 
of your notes and typing them out you 
can get a basis of comparison, and a lit- 








Bry 


A WELL-DispLAYED LETTER 


/ page off from you 
a little way and ob- 
_| serve how the dark 
masses are grouped 
in a way to pro- 
duce an artistic appearance. A disre- 
gard of this simple rule for proper bal- 
ance is the cause of more ill-appearing 
letters than is perhaps any other. 
Examine a batch of letters that come 
to the average business man’s desk, and 
you will find that about half of them 
will be crowded up into the printed 
matter at the top in a way that would 
lead you to conclude that room had been 
left at the bottom for your reply. 
Others will be so densely populated 
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with words and sentences and punc- 
tuation marks—especially the latter—that 
you instinctively look for the waste 
basket. 

As a rule use a wide margin, and do 
not hesitate to put the letter on two 
sheets if necessary. The width of the 
margin should be governed entirely by 
the amount of matter in the letter, but 
should never be narrower than one inch. 
The bottom mar- 


would occupy almost a line itself. This 
is not correct, and the practice is not 
followed by the best correspondents. All 
paragraphs—including the first—should 
begin at a uniform point. Indenting the 
paragraphs five points from the margin 
gives the best appearance, and is a 
practice that is followed uniformly by 

writers of authority. 
One mistake young stenographers of- 
ten make _ after 


gin should, if any- Illustration No. II taking their first 


thing, be a littlke ~~~ 
wider than this. If | 


MaNnZ ENGRAVING COMPANY 





————4__ position is to adopt 
the “style” of the 


the letter is very ene first letter that 


short make the 
margin still wider, 
keeping in mind 


(MK AGe 


strikes their fancy, 
regardless of 
te 2, wes whether it con- 


the idea of the ea eens forms to the stan- 
picture frame. Il- nae dards taught in the 
lustration No. 2 school or not. 
shows a fairly dha baal auia. + Freakish arrange- 
short letter  ar- Scie decile ments should be 
ranged to produce eed studiously avoided. 
the best effect. wane BARAY Ks oom Usage has sanc- 

Be careful to - tioned certain 
avoid crowding at ) forms, and these 


the bottom. If you 
use double space, 
the letter should be 
double spaced all 





should be followed 
rather closely for 
practical reasons. 
| Some writers aif- 








the way through. 
If single space is 
used, double the space between para- 
graphs, between the date line and ad- 
dress, before and after the salutation, 
and before the complimentary closing. 
There is considerable difference of 
opinion among correspondents as to 
where the first paragraph of a letter 
should begin. Many begin at the point 
where the salutation ends, even though 
the salutation should be of the continu- 
ous performance type, such as “My dear 
Mr. Schlossengenheimerstrasse :”—which 


A SHort LETTER 


fect putting the ad- 
dress at the bottom 
of the letter, or of starting the name, 
street address, and city at the same point. 
The former is correct in strictly formal 
communications ; the latter simply serves 
to divert attention from the main issue 
—the letter itself—and so serves no 
practical end. 

(1327 Words) 


(These suggestions will be continued next month.) 


WELL PLACED 





Learn the good points of your type- 
writer. 
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Artistic Letter Contest 


This article suggests an idea—why 
can’t we have a little contest on artistic 
letter writing? Send in a one-page 
single-spaced letter for the contest this 


month. Mention will be made of all 
creditable letters sent in, and if sufficient 
interest is manifested we can perhaps 
continue it next month. 





The Typewriter and the Stage 





SCENE FroM 


In one scene in “The Dollar Princess,” 
an immensely popular musical comedy 
now playing in both New York and 
London, the typewriter occupies the cen- 
ter of the stage. The hero of the play, 
who is the secretary to The Dollar 
Princess, gives quite a demonstration of 


“THE DOLLAR PRINCESS” 
(By courtesy of Office Appliances) 


his skill as a typist. Of course, it is 
needless to say that he uses the touch 
method, for his eyes are feasting all the 
while on the beautiful princess. In the 
London show the Remington typewriter 
is being used; in New York the Under- 
wood. 





“In reading it is only what we remem- 
ber and assimilate, so that it becomes a 
part of us, that is of real value.” 


What one has, one ought to use, and 
whatever he does, he should do with all 
his might.—Cicero. 
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99.4% Perfect 


S stated last month, the remarkable 

record for accuracy made by Miss 
Tarr in the International Speed Con- 
test for the Miner Medal was the fea- 
ture which was most favorably com- 
mented on by the newspapers and the 
teachers who were present at the con- 
vention. As time goes on, the achieve- 
ment seems to be having more and more 
influence and we believe that it will have 
a potent effect in elevating the standard 
of shorthand instruction everywhere. 
The New York Evening Journal gave 
Miss Tarr’s picture and an interesting 
account of her achievement. Said the 


Journal: 

Salome L. Tarr, a seventeen-year-old New 
York girl, created consternation in the ranks of 
expert shorthand writers who competed in the 
Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest at 
Washington recently when she transcribed her 
notes at a high rate of speed, with only four 
errors. Her transcription was 99.4% perfect— 
the most remarkable accuracy record, it was de- 
clared to-day, ever made in any contest at high 
speed. She defeated old and tried reporters and 
came third in one of the most remarkable short- 
hand contests held in the history of the art. 
‘ There were eighteen entries in the con- 
test, expert stenographers coming from all over 
the country to try for the famous Miner Medal. 


The Washington Herald, Washing- 


ton, D. C., described Miss Tarr’s record 
as “marvelous,” and other papers made 
similar comments. 

The Business Journal, in reporting 


the contest, said: 

As soon as the dictation was over, the con- 
testants repaired to the transcription room to 
work out their salvation with notes taken under 
most trying conditions. ‘ But seventeen- 
year-old Salome L. Tarr, of Jersey City, with 
little more than one year’s experience as amanu- 
ensis, was the one around whom centered the 
greatest possible interest. In 701 words taken 
she made but four errors. - « The contest 
was remarkable because of the high percentage 
of accuracy of transcriptions. To our minds, the 
margin of 10% for errors is, of course, too much. 
Little Miss Tarr should have a medal of some 
kind—and so should all the others, for it re- 
quires the courage of a hero to enter these con- 
tests even though one makes a safe exit immedi- 
ately after the dictation. 

The chairman of the contest commit- 
tee, Dr. E. H. Eldridge, in an article 
about the contest in The Stenographer 
for May, says: 

The sensation of the contest was Miss Tarr. 
When it is realized that she is only seventeen 
years of age and has been studying shorthand 
for less than two years, her record in transcrib- 
ing a five-minute take on fairly difficult matter 
dictated at 140 words a minute, with only four 
errors, is certainly remarkable. . . . The 
result of this contest was a surprise to many 
people. Four of the eighteen contestants were 
Gregg writers and three of these secured first, 
second and third places. 


The report of the contest by Mr. J. 
E. Fuller, a member of the contest com- 
mittee, which appears in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine (the organ of Benn 


Pitman shorthand), says: 

The results showed Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, of 
Chicago, to be the winner, his net speed being 
173 words a minute. 


There is no mention of the system 
written by Mr. Gurtler nor of the writers 
who came second and third; in fact, 
there is no mention of any of the other 
contestants. Assuredly a very incom- 
plete report! 


Miss Tarr’s Four Errors 

HROUGH the courtesy of Dr. E. 

H. Eldridge, Chairman of the Con- 
test Committee, we are able to give the 
four errors made by Miss Tarr in the 
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recent E. C. T. A. contest at Washing- 
ion. The errors are the words enclosed 
in parentheses in the following sentences, 
and the accompanying cut gives the short- 
hand outlines for all eight words. 


-rt those - its 

wv regard —~e recognize 

C better a changed 
_ good pa the 


“If those (its) laws are not enforced, 
then the will of the people is thwarted.” 

“Each would regard (recognize) the 
law regulating the conduct of the other.” 

“There is more need of better 
(changed) enforcement of existing 
laws.” 

“The most that any law can do is to 
afford good (the) people an opportu- 
nity to obtain good government by their 
own activity.” 

As the outlines for “regard” and 
“recognize” are so utterly dissimilar, we 
attribute the error to mishearing, or to 
the fact that Miss Tarr had the correct 
word in mind, but unconsciously typed 
the other—something which often hap- 
pens in transcribing words of similar 
meaning beginning with the same letters. 


Mr. Kimball on “Shorthand” 


NDER the simple but comprehensive 

title, “Shorthand,” Mr. J. N. Kim- 
ball delivered an address at the E. C. T. 
A. convention which will rank as a classic 
in shorthand literature. Taking as his 
text, “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things” ( Phil- 
ippians, iv.8), Mr. Kimball delivered a 
preachment on the evils and fallacies per- 


taining to shorthand work, couched in 
such a humorous vein that even those 
who were “hit” by his remarks invol- 
untarily joined in the laughter and ap- 
plause. 

The address is printed in full in the 
May number of the Phonographic 
World. By all means read it, and then 
reread it. Here is what Mr. Kimball 
has to say about shorthand systems—a 
subject which few men have the temer- 


ity to mention in a convention address: 


Now, I want to say just a few words upon 
another matter, one which has a tendency to 
drive most of us into hysterics—System. Not 
system of teaching, but system taught. Along 
the middle of the last century (you wouldn’t 
think it, would you?) I was located right in the 
midst of the most tremendous rumpus I ever 
beheld in any business. There were Isaac Pit- 
man and Benn Pitman, and there were Munson 
and Graham, and there was Scott-Browne, all by 
his lonesome self, and there were a half-dozen 
lesser lights, each and every man of them sitting 
up o’ nights to curse the rest, and each spending 
all the money he could get in putting into cold 
type the utter disgust he felt that a supposedly 
benign Providence should allow such vermin to 
exist. Halley’s comet had been along some time 
previous to that—maybe it was responsible for 
it all; at any rate, that comet is due again 
soon, and I begin to see signs of the same sort 
of lunacy cropping out here and there. It was 
a lucky thing that in the old days I speak of 
there were no schools, or the carnage would have 
been something awful. Maybe these Pitmanites 
would have devoured each other as it was, but 
just then along came Lindsley with his takig- 
raphy; poor man, how they all jumped on him. 
He is dead now, and so is Isaac Pitman, and 
Munson and Graham and Scott-Browne—and 
over in Brooklyn Court House sit writers of all 
these systems, side by side with my good friend 
Requa, a Lindsley man, and each of them turns 
out his quota of work to the satisfaction of the 
judiciary and the public, with never a question, 
thank Heaven, of “what system do you write?” 

I know of no system that has a legitimate fol- 
lowing in the reputable business schools of this 
country that is not worthy of its place. And 
therefore there are no frauds? Well—that fs not 
what I said. When I see an advertisement stat- 
ing that shorthand can be taught in ten days, 
or thirty days, or in any definite number of 
days, I do my own thinking. I know such an ad- 
vertisement is a lie—a bold word, but right in 
its place. But I also class such advertisements 
with anti-fat productions, or hair-growers, or 
fortunes in Florida melons, or Lydia Pinkham. 
I don’t see any particular reason for having a 
fit over them. That they injure shorthand or 
the profession to any material extent I do not 
believe. They are villainous, like the gypsy 
moth and the apple-tree borer, and should be 
exterminated because there is a possibility that 
they may injure some otherwise good fruit, but 
that they will ever cut any great figure in the 
general plan is nonsense—in fact, they may 
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serve some good purpose in showing the differ- 
ence between the shoddy and the real wool. 

But I do want to say that a lying advertise- 
ment of the character I speak of, even though 
printed in a medium having a million circula- 
tion, cannot do one-tenth the harm which is done 
when you advertise that your school turns out a 
stenographer in three months or in six—or in 
sixty, for that matter. There is far less fraudu- 
lent matter printed about shorthand systems 
than there is concerning the time in which a re- 
putable system can be mastered. 


That is good, straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk. It rings brave and true. If 
there were a few more Kimballs in the 
shorthand world, there would be more 
common sense displayed over the system 
question. 


The G. S. A. Report 


‘*T is the most suggestive, practical 
and inspiring handbook of informa- 
tion on shorthand teaching and short- 
hand practice I have ever seen in print,” 
writes one member of the G. S. A., re- 
ferring, of course, to the recently pub- 
lished report of the Fourth Convention. 
And he goes on to say that he is using 
the report as a dictation manual with 
his advanced classes, both for the pur- 
pose of giving them the benefit of the 
helpful and varied information it con- 
tains, and as a means of interesting 
them in the coming meeting. As a re- 
sult, he says, his normal class is already 
planning to attend in a body and even 
some of the students who are going to 
be “just stenographers” are expressing 
a desire to join the party. Good work! 
good teacher! and lucky students, to 
have the privilege of learning shorthand 
under a man who has the power of in- 
fusing others with his own enthusiastic 
interest in the profession he represents. 
A few brief quotations from the table 
of contents will give just the merest idea 
of the good things bound up in that 
report. Round table discussions cover 
such topics as: The Presentation of the 


Eighteen Lessons of the Manual—The 
Points I Emphasize, and Why; Classi- 
fication of Students and Correlation of 
Subjects; Creating Interest and Secur- 
ing Results in English and Spelling; 
Dictation Work; Methods of Keeping 
Records in the Typewriting Department; 
Reviews, Tests and Examinations; The 
Development of Skill in Executicn; 
Graduating Tests, and many other live 
and vital subjects which there is not 
space to mention. 

Then there are inspiring talks and 
meaty papers from people closely con- 
nected with the Forward Movement, 
with whose names every reader of this 
magazine is familiar. The addresses of 
Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, secretary of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, and of 
Mr. C. V. Oden, school manager of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, are 
worth the price of membership alone, 
and Mr. R. H. Peck’s invigorating talk 
on “The Commercial Value of Enthu- 
siasm”’ falls easily into the same category. 
There is an address on “The Psychology 
of Shorthand,” by Mr. W. A. Hadley, 
which furnishes food for a month’s 
thought, and a discussion of the same 
subject by Mr. G. W. Brown that is 
almost as exciting as a detective story. 
Mr. Gurtler’s personal talk on the sub- 
ject, “From the Teacher’s Desk to the 
Reporter’s Table,” and Mr. J. A. Wil- 
liams’ rapid-fire discussion of civil serv- 
ice matters, are veritable storehouses of 
valuable and unusual inside information 
respecting these two branches of steno- 
graphic work. 

Many interesting side-lights on the de- 
velopment of shorthand are contained in 
the addresses entitled “The Teachings 
of Shorthand History and Their Log- 
ical Application” and “System Compari- 
sons,” and some good advice to teachers 
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is embodied in “The Teaching of Short- 
hand.” Then there is a paper by Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, in which he tells of 
the evolution of typewriting instruction, 
and another by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, 
in which the growth of the Forward 
Movement since 1903 is traced. Miss 
Lilian M. Belfield gave an amusing ac- 
count of the wide and surprising range 
of a publishing firm’s daily mail, and 
Miss Alice L. Rinne told of the manner 
of conducting a correspondence course 
in shorthand; both these papers are in- 
cluded in the report. In short, it teems 
with things you want to know and other 
things you ought to know, and with an- 
swers to all the theory questions that 
have ever loomed up in your mind. 

The above is only a bare outline of 
the vast scope of this latest G. S. A. 
report. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated—and not only seen, but read and 
reread. Any writer of the system can 
join the Association and secure a copy 
of the report by enrolling with the sec- 
retary, but there is no other way of com- 
ing into possession of the book. 


Editorial Brevities 

Mr. E. N. Miner, editor of the Phono- 
graphic World and Commercial School 
Review, is now delivering lectures on 
“The Origin, History and Development 
of Shorthand,” with blackboard illustra- 
tions, before schools in and around New 
York City. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Miner will extend his itinerary until he 
has covered the entire country. All who 
have attended the lectures speak in the 
highest terms of the interest and enthu- 
siasm manifested by the audiences. 

* * * 

The National Educational Association 
will meet in Boston, July 2-8, 1910. The 
Department of Business Education will 


meet as usual, and a most excellent pro- 
gram will be offered. Live, up-to-date 
topics will be presented by men high in 
the ranks of the profession. A large at- 
tendance is desired and expected. 

* * * 


In the last issue the place of the next 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association was- incorrectly 
given as Hartford, Conn., this informa- 
tion having been quoted without verifica- 
tion from one of the newspaper accounts 
of the convention. It should have been 
stated that the 1911 meeting will be held 
at New Haven, Conn. 

* * * 


On April 12 Mrs. Judd’s School of 
Shorthand held its commencement exer- 
cises in the auditorium at Zion City, III. 
One of the features of the evening was 
a speed demonstration by two of the 
graduates, Miss Cleo Porter and Miss 
Florence Moe, in which the former wrote 
88 words of memorized matter in one 
minute with only a single error, and the 
latter 87 words without error. Mr. 
Gurtler, who, it will be remembered, re- 
ceived his shorthand training under Mrs. 
Judd, took part in the program by giv- 
ing a blackboard demonstration in rapid 
shorthand writing. 

* * * 

Last month, through an oversight in 
the proof reading, Mr. Swem’s record 
in the tabulated statement of results was 
given as 173 words a minute instead of 
163. This, however, was an obvious er- 
ror, as the official figures were correctly 
quoted in various other places in the re- 
port. 

But it now develops that the official 
figures themselves are inaccurate, a mis- 
take having been made in subtracting the 
number of errors from the total number 
of words written. Nine hundred and 
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four (the gross total) minus 79 (the 
number of errors) gives us a net total 
of 825 words, instead of 815, as the of- 
ficial figures announce it; and 825 di- 
vided by 5 (representing the number of 
minutes’ dictation) makes the net rate 
per minute 165 instead of 163. 

Two words a minute is an item of 
some significance to a writer of Mr. 
Swem’s years when the dictation is on 
difficult solid matter, and we are glad to 
be able to make this correction. 

* * * 

So much interest has been manifested 
in the methods and the material used in 
working up the speed of Mr. Swem and 
Miss Tarr, that a book on the subject 
is being prepared by Mr. SoRelle, who 
had charge of their training. The in- 
troduction to the book will contain an 
interesting explanation of the methods 
pursued, and this will be followed by 
complete specimens of the matter which 
was used so successfully in developing 
the writing vocabularies of these young 
writers. 

* * * 

An important step has been taken by 
nine of the business colleges of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., which have consolidated un- 
der the general name of the “Central 
Business College.” The college is to 
occupy two entire floors of a brand-new 
office building, and is planning to give 
students the full benefit of its increased 
facilities and improved equipment. 

* * * 

The eastern business of the Gregg 
Publishing Company has expanded to 
such an extent that, beginning May 1, 
it has been necessary to take on addi- 
tional space. The New York staff has 
also acquired the services of Mr. IF. R. 
Austin, editor of the Civil Service De- 
partment, and Miss Paula E. Werning, 
both of whom were previously in the 


employ of Uncle Sam at Washington. 
A brief account of Miss Werning’s ex- 
perience, together with her photograph, 
appeared in this magazine last December. 
She is a graduate of the Gem City Busi- 
ness College. 

* * * 

Readers interested in civil service posi- 
tions on the Isthmus of Panama will find 
unusually good reading in the articles 
on “The Panama Canal As It Is,” in the 
May and June numbers of the National 
Magazine, published in Boston. 

* * x 

Don’t forget to notify the subscription 
department when you change your ad- 
dress if you want your magazine to reach 
you without interruption. One hundred 
and nineteen notices of change of ad- 
dress were received from local post of- 
fices within one week after the mailing 
of the April issue. Some of these sub- 
scribers had left notice of their new “ad- 
dress with the post master and this in- 
formation has now been transferred to 
our records, but a large number must be 
placed on the unclaimed list until they 
finally wake up and send in a complaint 
regarding our careless mailing methods! 

* * * 


We have received a copy of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Bulletin containing 
an announcement of the nineteenth an- 
nual session of the University Summer 
School, which will be held in Minneap- 
olis from June 30 to July 29, 1910. A 
course in Gregg Shorthand and touch 
typewriting will be conducted by the well- 
known teacher, Mr. James M. Ford. 
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Writing A Business Letter 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various 
parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be direct sub- 


scribers to this magazine. 
and address to the Greece Wrirsmr, Chicago, IIl. 


Names are not repeated after the first publication. 


Send your name 





SSPRSHIE friendly chain,” as one mem- 
ber felicitously terms it, puts on 
a new length every day in the week. 
lt is drawing into its charmed circle en- 
thusiastic and ambitious writers in far- 
away lands, as well as those close at 
home, laying upon all the magic spell of 
unity and fraternal interest. There is 
no limit to the stretching possibilities of 
the chain, and it is therefore hoped that 
link after link will be added until Puck’s 
“girdle round about the earth” will dwin- 
dle to mere sewing-silk proportions in 
comparison ! 
The names of the newest “links” fol- 


low herewith: 


Peter Suarez, 418 W. 23d St., New York City. 

Annie Struck, 101 Weber St., Berlin, Ont., Can. 

Pearl Thain, 57 Franklin Blidg., Springfield, Il. 

Harold Inch, 167 Calumet Ave., Calumet, Mich. 

James W. Southwell, 3351 Polk St., Chicago. 

J. M. Vicente, Box 982, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Simpson Reinhard, R. F. D. 4, San Jose, Calif. 

Morrow P. McGinnis, 508 Spring St., Peoria, 
Ill. 
Boyd K. Andrews, Box 6, Wallace, Idaho. 
Oscar Hopkins, Blair, Nebraska. 
E. L. Conver, U. S. S. Rhode Island, New York 
City. 

Frank Hoffman, 3749 Parnell Ave., Chicago. 

Alice B. Welker, 519 E. Hamtramck St., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Cloyce Duttweiler, Findlay, Ohio. 

Mae G. Weiss, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Paul B. Kemper, 47 N. 5th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas S. Hickman, 140 S. 5th St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

B. L. Morehouse, 502 N. Monroe, Peoria, IIl. 

Florence M. Dole, 303 Lake St., Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Cecelia Jacob, 39 Convent Ave., Yonkers, N. 


Susan Pattie-Brown, Virginia Com’l and Short- 
hand College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Amanda E. Provost, 13 Baxter St., Rutland, Vt. 

Libbie E. Strong, 627 S. New St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Eunice F. Goddard, 
Me. 

Lillie Marsden, Nesquehoning, Pa. 


Clara Watkins, Nesquehoning, Pa. 

Alfred G. Robinson, Hobart, Mich. 

Blanche Bates, 96 Walnut St., 
N. H. 


210 Winter St., Auburn, 


Manchester, 


C. E. Sanders, Box 371, Berwyn, IIl. 

George Krause, 826 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. G. Laughridge, 1012 Church St., Lynchburg 
Va. (Especially desirous of corresponding with 
western writers.) 

E. C. MecCleland, 
Singapore, Malaysia. 

Chas. H. Pursley, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Eva A. Thompson, La Moure, N. Dak. 

James P. Stanton, 110 Jefferson St., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Frank J. Barbosa, Box 544, San Juan, P. R. 

Martha Richard, 438 River St., Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

J. A. McOaker, 74 Pettis St., Providence, R. I. 

Anna L. Gerndt, 620 Scott St., Wausau, Wis. 

Mamie B. McCann, 206 E. Jackson St., Wau- 


23-5 Race Course Road, 


care San Gabriel Hotel, 


sau, Wis. 

Bertha W. Lemke, 712 Steuben St., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Clara E. Trotzer, 127 Logan St., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Lois F. Fisk, Parma, Idaho. 

James F. Drain, Quartermaster’s Dept., Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. (Especially anxious 
to exchange cards with government stenog- 


raphers.) 

Carl W. Hart, Elmira, N. Y. 

Wendell C. Carlisle, 3 Elm St., Salisbury, Mass 

Sam W. Eskew, Bardstown, Ky. 

Ethel M. Davis, 519 B Ave., E., 
Ta. 

John F. Dicus, Griswold, Iowa. 

Clifford J. Harry, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Neile C. Sweet, Glenwood, Il. 

Bessie L. Hemingway, 279 Exchange St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Clara Lindstrom, Sterling, Colo. 

Elmer D. LeMaster, 1512 E. 8th St., 
Colo. 

E. O. Veevers, 4 
England. 

Raymond Wallace, 1432 S. 49th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Bertha Feldman, Plainfield, Wis. 

Agnes La Marche, 8 Johnson St., Burlington, 
Vt. 

John W. Young, 425 Hummel St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
Ed. Yochhein, 4 S. 
Ohio. 

Max Roberts, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

W. L. Stewart, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Mattie Davis, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Ruth Irwin, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Eva Shryer, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Sallie East, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Jessie Klutts, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Bertha Delay, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Anna Raulston, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Marie Person, 131 La Salle St., Chicago. 

A. W. Stewart, Richboro, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Edward Trudell, 100 5th St., Detroit, Mich 


Cedar Rapids, 


Pueblo 


Don Chambers, Liverpool 


Wechter St., Massillon, 
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lames Terrien, West De Pere, Wis. 

Wm. Smith, West De Pere, Wis. 

Virginia Nelson, Onancock, Va. 

\nnie H. Peters, Salisbury, Md. 

ifazel Arnett, 1010% Sixth St., N. E., Wash- 
i ton, ~~ 

George D. Glegg, Ruskin, Florida. 

ilizabeth A. O’Brien, 425 Illinois and Walnut 
Sts., Peru, Il. 

I.. Steuart, 1511 Summit Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Verner R. Edholm, 843 Sego Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

O. Christopherson, c/o Seminary, Willmar, 
Minn. 

Bowdon 
ery, Ala. 

\rlo Hoagland, Lawton Business College, Law- 
ton, Okla. 

Jay Self, 
Okla, 

Lillian Litchfield, Lawton Business College, 
Lawton, Okla. 

Ee. E. Butterworth, Box 334, Lawton, Okla. 

H. N. Clark, Box 334, Lawton, Okla. 


Kingry, 117 Jefferson St., Montgom- 


Lawton Business College, Lawton, 


U. J. Barbel, St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, 
Ia. 

George K. Dehmer, 190 Edmund St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Ellen Wanvig, Glenwood, Ill. 

Enos E. Fry, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Walter F. Eshelman, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Joseph J. Veasy, c/o Yonkers Railroad Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Olnton D. Miller, Ruskin, Fla. 


Willard B. D. Miller, Ruskin, Fla. 

Lawrence Zucal, Yocum’s Business College, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Ed. A. Patchett, Heaton, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England. 

\. B. Alred, Jr., 5422 10th Ave. N., Birming- 
ham, Ala, 


Albertus N. 1764 K. St.. N. W., 


Schroeder, 


Washington, D. C. 

May J. Dean, 586 Dixwell Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Ellen Linquist, 418 Jefferson St., N. E., Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 


Ed. F. Bostis, 1930 Clinton Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Fred EF. Jacobs, 315 KE. 14th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rebecca Williams, 3709 Fifth Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ethel Parker, 2620 Pillsbury Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Esther Peterson, 2201 Ninth St., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Cora Clabo, 1910 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ed. Timmins, 126 12th St., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Esther Linquist, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 119, 
Maple Plain, Minn. 

Louis Nesbaum, 789 Puesy Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Herman A. Entrekin, Ensley, Ala. 

Emile Protin, 307 Second Ave., New York 
City. 


Florence 1926 Kenilworth Ave., 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Fred H. Gurtler, 1926 Kenilworth Ave., 
Chicago. 

Matilda H, Keller, 36 W. 7th St., Dubuque, 
Towa. 


Mabel Hughes, Portland, Mich, 


Albertsen, 


The Creed of Power 


(Key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Railroad Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sut Che 
Sign Of Gle 


- Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as 
many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in 
any one number. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by July 1, 
ind will be published in the July number. Readers are invited to submit questions to be 


inswered in these columns, 





The High School Shorthand Graduate 


30. What percentage of graduates from the 
high school shorthand department are able to go 
direct to office positions? ad 


Question No. 30, slated for discussion 
last month but held over for lack of 
answers, seems to be suffering from an 
acute attack of unpopularity, as only one 
additional answer has been received 
since its repetition in the April number. 
As this does not furnish sufficient mate- 
rial for profitable discussion, the ques- 
tion is again presented, with the earnest 
request that high school teachers espe- 
cially take it up with a will so that it 
may be finally disposed of in next 
month’s issue. 


The Dictation Phonograph 


31. Has the dictation phonograph been found 
to be practicable?. I am told that the greater 
number of business men are unable to dictate 
advantageously to one of these machines; but 
I have never really heard many intelligent re- 
marks concerning its use and the success which 
it has attained. 


Five answers deal vigorously with the 
commercial phonograph, three of them 
being in favor of the machine and the 
other two decidedly opposed to it. Only 
three of those who contributed discus- 
sions have had personal experience with 
the dictation phonograph, and of these 
three two are unfavorable and the other 


one favorable. Mr. H. B. Press, of 


Seattle, Wash., discusses its usefulness 
from the standpoint of the reporter, as 
follows: 


The dictation phonograph has not only proved 
itself practicable, but absolutely necessary in 
certain lines of work, chief among which is that 
of court reporting. 

It is totally impossible for the average busy 
court reporter to transcribe all his work himself, 
or to take the necessary time for direct dicta- 
tion. By the use of the phonograph, however, he 
can quickly clean up his notebook and get to 
work on another case, while his typist is getting 
out the records. 

To the ordinary business man the phonograph 
is useless, perhaps, simply because phonograph 
dictation in itself is an art, only acquired by 
constant practice and use, just as in the case of 
shorthand and typewriting. I have known ex- 
ceptionally capable court reporters who have 
found it impossible to get out their notes ver- 
batim through that medium, simply because their 
enunciation was not up to the standard it must 
be in order that the man at the machine may 
clearly grasp every word uttered. 

I personally have given the phonograph thor- 
ough tests. For instance, in the famous Cun- 
ningham case in Seattle and Spokane, I was at 
the machine from three to ten hours daily, 
without stopping. Daily transcripts had to be 
furnished, and without the phonograph it would 
have been utterly impossible to accomplish the 
feat. With two competent reporters, two sets 
of phonographs, plenty of cylinders, and two 
typewriter operators, we had no trouble in turn- 
ing out daily a transcript of the entire day’s pro- 
ceedings three or four hours after Court had 
closed. 


The regular prize has been awarded 
to Mr. Press and another to Miss Eliza- 
beth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass., who 
sends in the most creditable exposition 
of the other side of the case, viewed 
from the standpoint of the commercial 
stenographer : 


) 
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The dictation phonograph has not been found 
to be practicable in the average business office. 
In my first position there was a large office force, 
and they used two phonographs, one for receiv- 
ing and the other for repeating what had been 
said. 

One of the greatest difficulties the typist had 
to contend with was in hearing clearly, although 
the best dictator of the firm used that method 
of writing a-large portion of his letters. Fre- 
quently the stenographer would have to push the 
“needle” back several times before she could 
hear distinctly enough to make out the exact 
words, and sometimes she would have to disturb 
other stenographers with the request that they 
listen and confirm her understanding of what 
had been said. Oftentimes the dictator himself 
would have to be appealed to, and not infre- 
quently even he was hard put to tell what it was 
he had said. 

Again, when she would be nearly through typ- 
ing the letter she would hear, “Oh, Miss Stenog- 
rapher, one moment, please; I didn’t get that 
quite right. Scratch it out, will you, from where 
I said .. .” Of course that meant that she 
had to rewrite the letter. 

It is also very much harder to punctuate prop- 
erly phonograph dictation, and another objec- 
tion is the fact that one has no means of 
knowing how to adjust margins to suit the 
length of the letters. When one has short- 
hand notes from which to gauge the length of 
the letter, it is easy for a skillful stenographer 
to turn out an artistic piece of work, but with 
the phonograph dictation this is impossible. 

Phonograph work spoils the disposition of the 
stenographer as well as that of the dictator; she 
cannot do as much work, nor can she do it as 
well; she loses her shorthand speed; her ear- 
drums pain her, and life soon gets to look like 
a huge grinding machine, crushing out her life 
and individuality. 

The phonograph also involves quite an ex- 
pense. It should be used only by dictators who 
have perfect control of their speaking organs— 
that is to say, those who have taken a course in 
voice—and who are able to dictate faultless Eng- 
lish offhand. 

Several years ago I was told that a number of 
improvements for phonographs had been pat- 
ented, but would not be put on the market for 
some years, and that when these improvements 
were made the commercial phonograph would 
be a very superior article. I do not know 
whether this information is correct, or if these 
improvements have yet been made. 


A very vehement protest against the 
use of the business phonograph comes 
also from Mr. Clay H. Jensen, Des 
Moines, Ia., from whose answer a few 


interesting extracts are herewith quoted: 


When a, stenographer discards shorthand and 
takes her dictation from a phonograph, she is 
no longer a stenographer, but merely the me- 
chanical apparatus running a typewriter. * * * 
Let a stenographer run one of these phonographs 
for a year, then “fire’’ her and let her hunt for a 
job, and she will find that she has been robbed 
of her profession and that long, stiff practice will 
be necessary before she can catch up to her old 
speed in note-taking. * * * The mechanical 
drawbacks of the phonograph are such that 


fully five per cent of the words cannot be under- 
stood. But even if this percentage were brought 
down as low as one per cent, that would still be 
too large a percentage to guess at when it comes 
to writing letters involving large amounts of 
money. * * * Again, one must be a sort of 
“half-baked electrician’’ in order to run one of 
these machines to advantage when they are oper- 
ated by electrical motors, otherwise the repair 
man will be making your office a regular stop- 
ping-place on his daily rounds. That argument 
about saving time through the fact that the 
stenographer is not required to be present when 
the dictation is given, is all “salesman’s talk,” 
as twice the amount of time is lost in tinkering 
with the machine, keeping it in good running 
order, and operating the shaving machine which 
shaves the records after you have transcribed 
the letters. 


Unusually good answers were received 
also from Condit L. Carlyon, Ashland, 
Ky., and L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich. 


Right or Left-hand Return? 


32. For swiftness and facility in returning 
the carriage, is the right-hand return, as on the 
Remington typewriter, for instance, or the left- 
hand return, as on the Underwood, preferable? 
Why? 


Opinion seems to be about equally 
divided as to the advantages of these 
two principles of construction, with one 
reader distinctly non-partisan. This is 
Mr. Robert J. Parker, Waterville, N. 
Y., who says in part: 


I believe that both right and left-hand returns 
are used with equal speed and facility. The 
Remington Typewriter Company has placed the 
right-hand return on its machine, and if this 
way was decidedly more advantageous it is cer- 
tain that the Underwood Company, which is 
undoubtedly an enterprising firm and always on 
the alert for improvements on its machine, would 
be quick to adopt the same style. Likewise, the 
Remington people would not be slow in putting 
on the left-hand return, if it could be demon- 
strated that by so doing more speed would 
result. The use, therefore, of these two differ- 
ent methods of replacing the carriage is largely 
a matter of personal choice. * * * While 
the carriage is being replaced, all manipulation 
of the keys ceases, so that either hand is free, 
for the moment, to return the carriage. 


As such excellent reasons are advanced 
to support both positions, possibly the 
most satisfactory way of dealing with 
the matter is to present the best discus- 
sions on each side and leave the final 
decision to the individual reader—as 
must always be the case in any event! 

Mr. O. W. Campbell, Atchison, Kans., 
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contributes the following justification of 
the Remington plan and receives one of 
the awards on this question: 


On machines with either right or left-hand 
return, the hand, in returning the carriage via 
the shortest route, travels in a right-angle tri- 
angle; but measurement of the actual distance 
covered shows that on the Remington it is 17% 
inches, while on the Underwood it is 27 inches 

. difference of 9% inches in favor of the for- 
mer. These measurements apply when a full line 
is written. Any motion of the hands which takes 
them away from the keyboard and out of posi- 
tion for writing will, of course, mean a decrease 
in the actual amount of writing within a given 
period. 

Another point is that as the left hand has as- 
signed to it the most frequently recurring char- 
acters, a better balance of the work is secured 
by assigning the return of the carriage to the 
right hand, thus increasing the speed and equal- 
izing the strain. 


The merits of the Underwood arrange- 
ment are most clearly set forth by Miss 
Margia E. Ruebush, Washington, D. C., 


to whom another prize has been credited. 


From experience in typewriting, I have found 
the following advantages in returning the car- 
riage with the left-hand return over that of 
the right: 

(1) A slight push, as in the Underwood re- 
turn, is much easier and comes more natural to 
the operator than the lifting and pulling of the 
carriage incident to the right-hand return. 

(2) In copying, the stenographer would 
naturally place his notebook, manuscript or the 
like on the right-hand side of the machine, and 
were he using a right-hand return the right hand 
would have to be used in returning the carriage, 
making erasures, turning the leaves of his book 
or checking off the part already written, while 
the left hand would be left practically idle 
except during the actual operating. 

(3) The left-hand carriage return contributes 
to speed and ease of operating for the further 
reason that it leaves the hand poised over the 
keyboard, and at the same time does not disturb 
the position of the fingers of the right hand. 
In the right-hand carriage return, the hand is 
left at some distance from the keyboard, and 
must return to it, by which movement considera- 
ble time is lost. 


Two additional advantages are cited 
by Mr. C. I. Brown, Providence, R. I. 


A slight incentive—not necessarily actual 
manual accompaniment during the entire dis- 
tance—effects the return of the carriage in a 
non-finical manner. Hence, mechanical precision 
and acceleration of movement in operating the 
machine are more fully promoted, thereby afford- 
ing opportunity for superior, if not absolute, 
mental concentration upon the copy. 

The left-hand carriage return-lever promotes 
the law of proportional or symmetrical develop- 
ment, by the cultivation of which the left hand 
is made to approximate the right in dexterity— 
as, for example, in pianoforte playing and in the 
exercise of certain manual occupations. 


Mr. Brown, as will be seen, is past 
master of the art of dressing his ideas 
in “stylish words,” as one little chap of 
our acquaintance expresses it. They 
yield some “stylish” shorthand outlines, 
too! Suppose you make these two para- 
graphs of his the basis of a little vocab- 
ulary drill? 

Other good answers are credited to 
H. K. Wilder, Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Skillman, Stillwater, Okla.; Alexander 
Ostrom, Astoria, Ore.; H. B. Press, and 
L. J. Toothaker. 


Farther-Further; Inclose-Enclose 
33. Is there any discrimination to be made 
in the use of the words “farther” and “further’? 
Also, what is the distinction between “inclose” 
and “enclose’’? Which form has the preference 
in commericial correspondence? 


Mr. H. Frank Dawson, Williamstown, 
W. Va., is credited with the prize-win- 
ning answer to the above question, which 


he discusses as follows: 

Yes, there is a discrimination to be made, but 
few people observe it. “Farther” conveys the 
idea of distance; as, “He could go no farther.” 
“Further” has reference to something additional ; 
as, “He had nothing further to say.” It is pre- 
ferred by nearly all good writers when refer- 
ence to time, quantity or degree is made. 

There is no distinction whatever in the use of 
“inclose” and “enclose,” the choice between them 
being a matter of personal taste. “Inclose” re- 
tains the old Latin prefix, while “enclose” is the 
modern French form—simply two forms for the 
same word. Personally, I prefer the modern 
form, and I believe it is more commonly used in 
commercial correspondence, but either form is 
perfectly correct. It is a good plan to adopt one 
of the forms and use it altogether. 


Century records “farther” and “fur- 
ther” as interchangeable, and Webster 
says that the two forms “are in general 
not differentiated by writers, but ‘fur- 
ther’ is preferred by many when applica- 
tion to quantity or degree is implied.” 

In the case of “inclose” and “enclose,” 
it is found that Century gives prece- 
dence to “inclose” and Standard to “en- 
close.” Miss Anna M. Priestley, Stan- 
ton, Mich., offers the statement that 
“Government employees are not per- 
mitted to use ‘enclose’ and ‘endorse,’ but 
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use the forms ‘inclose’ and ‘indorse’ ex- 
clusively.” Mr. Ostrom brings out a 
point which governs many in their choice 
of the form “enclose,” when the mean- 
ing is “to put inside,” as in the case of 
enclosures inserted in an envelope. He 
says: 

“Inclose’’*means to surround and is more of an 
out-of-doors expression; e. g., to inclose a field 
with a fence, or to inclose an army with troops. 
Although “enclose” means to inclose, it is the 


more common business expression, meaning to 
shut up. 


From our personal observation, we are 
led to endorse Mr. Ostrom’s remark 
that the business world gives the pref- 
erence to the form “enclose,” although 
the best literary authorities seem to pre- 
fer “inclose.” The two forms, however, 
are variants, both are in excellent usage, 
and no criticism can be made on the use 
of either spelling. 

In addition to those quoted, very sat- 
isfactory answers to this question were 
received from Miss Edith L. Burdett, 
Leominster, Mass.; Miss Mabel E. An- 
gus, Utica, N. Y., and Miss Elizabeth 
Fullerton. 


A Day’s Work 


34. How many letters should a good stenog- 
rapher be able to write in a day? 


The fact that this question is some- 
what indefinite in form and therefore 
difficult to handle satisfactorily, may be 
the reason why so few answers were re- 
ceived. The most complete discussion 
that came to hand is that of Mr. H. 


Frank Dawson: 


It is impossible to answer this question prop- 
erly, as it would depend altogether upon the 
length and character of the letters, and also upon 
whether the stenographer was able to devote the 
whole of his day to taking dictation and tran- 
scribing his notes, or whether he was obliged to 
interrupt his stenographic work from time to time 
in order to do other office duties. 

I have had letters running anywhere from two 
or three lines to several pages, and ranging in 
difficulty all the way from the simple, matter-of- 
fact “I am in receipt of your esteemed favor,” 
which can be typed off from beginning to end 
without a pause and practically mechanically, 
to nerve-consuming technical matter that re- 


quired every ounce of concentration in my 
make-up to write out accurately. Twenty-five 
of such letters might be a splendid record of 
achievement for one day where seventy-five or 
even a hundred short, ordinary letters a day 
demand no special exertion. 

It is my opinion that the modern business man 
does not care so much for the number of letters 
his stenographer is able to write in a day as for 
the manner in which he writes them. If the 
stenographer is accurate, has a fair rate of 
speed, and is thoroughly alive to his employer's 
interests, he need have no fear of losing his posi- 
tion if a few letters should occasionally be left 
over for the next morning. 

My experience has been that letter writing is 
not by any means the only duty of the average 
stenographer. Filing and indexing take up con- 
siderable time and require much care. Each 
business house has its special routine of office 
work entrusted to the stenographer. 

My advice is to do well whatever you do, and 
to do whatever you can find to do. 


Mr. Toothaker, in discussing the ques- 
tion, makes a point similar to that sug- 


gested by Mr. Dawson, saying: 


This is hardly a fair question, as the “number 
of letters” depends entirely upon the number of 
words in a letter, as well as upon the degree of 
difficulty of the letter itself and the way in which 
the dictation was given. For instance, the writer 
finds forty to fifty letters a day in the Sales De- 
partment an easy day’s work, while half that 
number of letters of the kind usually written by 
the President or General Manager would be 
much harder. I think that seventy-five to eighty 
half-sheet letters would be a fair day’s work 
for a “good stenographer.” 


The Origin of “SS” 


35. Please give the origin, history and mean- 
ing of the “ss” on legal papers. Should this con- 
traction be written in small letters or capitals? 


Only three answers came in to ques- 
tion No. 35, the best of which is the fol- 
lowing discussion from Mr. A. R. Creas- 


ey, Mexico, Mo.: 

The term “ss” is a contraction of the Latin 
word “scilicet’ (literally, it is permitted to 
know), or “videlicet,”” which are interchangeable 
and mean “to wit” or “that is to say.” The 
natural and proper use of “scilicet” or “‘videlicet” 
in the body of a petition is to particularize that 
which has before been stated generally, and to 
explain that which is indifferent, doubtful or ob- 
scure. In the caption of any legal document it 
refers to or particularizes the parties to the 
document. 

It is immaterial whether the term be capital- 
ized or not; although as a general thing it is 
written in small letters. If the whole caption 
be written in capitals, however, it gives a better 
appearance if the “ss” is also capitalized. 


The Best Answers 
The special prize this month for the 
most creditable set of answers received 
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inust go by unanimous consent to Mr. 
il. Frank Dawson, Williamstown, W. 
\a., who has helped out with prize an- 
wers to two of the questions, as well as 
very interesting discussions of the others. 

Just as a matter of personal curiosity, 
we have run through the records of this 
department with a view to ascertaining 
the relative standing of “fine” and 
“superfine” contributors as regards the 
special prizes. We find, to our great 
amazement, that the last time the honor 
was carried away by a woman reader 
was a year ago—in May, 1909! It is 
difficult to guess the reason—if there is 
one—but it is hoped that the coming 
months will work a miraculous change in 
the record. Remember—America and 
the magazine expect every woman to do 
her duty. But as every Forward-Mov- 


erette expects to do her duty, even with- 
out being “expected” to do so, that last 
remark is perhaps superfluous! 


Referred for Answer 


41. Has any one ever devised a system of 
musical shorthand—that is, a system for writing 
down music as fast as it is played or sung? 

42. I should like to know the origin and use 
of the joined letters “ew,” “zx.” By what names 
are they designated? 

43. I have just read of the claim made by 
one of the professional typewriter experts to the 
effect that there is a great advantage in operat- 
ing the machine through covering the keys with 
black caps, in that this plan prevents confusion. 
Please explain the reason for this. 

44. In the reproduction recently in the Gregg 
Writer of a copying and spacing test used in a 
Civil Service examination, I notice that the fig- 
ures representing a sum of money are hyphened 
at the end of the line, just asa word would be. 
Is this practice perfectly correct? Also, what is 
the authority for writing “today’’ and “tomor- 
row” without the hyphen? Webster’s New In- 
ternational gives them with the hyphen. 

45. Please have your readers discuss the hon- 
esty or dishonesty of the practice of making 
free use of the firm's stationery by employees. 





Plate-Writing Exercise 


OMETIME ago we suggested that 
stenographers employed in law of- 
fices send in samples of such legal pa- 
pers as they are required to take from 
dictation in the course of theit daily 
work. One reader, Mr. E. R. Phillips, 
of Plainfield, N. J., responding to this 
invitation, has forwarded some excel- 
lent material, of course changing the 
names of the persons involved. One of 
these papers, a petition, is given herewith 
as the advance key to three shorthand 
plates which will be published in the 
June issue. 

We would suggest that you take the 
matter first from dictafion, and then 
work over it phrase by phrase, perfecting 
your outlines and making as frequent 
reference as necessary to the Manual, 
Phrase Book, Reporter, and other refer- 
ence books, for the purpose of taking 
advantage of all the available short-cuts. 


Next month your notes can be checked 
up with the authoritative plates, and any 
points of error made the basis of a thor- 
ough review. 


A Petition 


THE STATE OF OnI0, TRUMBULL CouNTY, SS. 
IN THE CouRT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


W. AuBrey THOoMAs, Plaintiff. 
vs. 
THE NILes BorLeR COMPANY, \ 
Defendant. 


Plaintiff says that the defendant, The Niles 
Boiler Company, is a corporation duly created, 
organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, and having its principal place of 
business in the City of Niles, Ohio; that for the 
purpose of conducting and carrying on its busi- 
ness in the City of Niles, Ohio, the defendant 
company had constructed and owns machine- 
shops, boiler-shops, casting houses and foundries, 
and had installed therein the necessary machin- 
ery for the construction and erection of boilers, 
plate work, tanks, and other devices and appli- 
ances by it constructed and erected; that the 
defendant company now owns and holds a large 
amount of accounts, claims and assets against 
various persons, firms and corporations in the 
City of Niles, Ohio, and elsewhere, due to it for 
goods, wares and materials manufactured, sold 
and delivered by it; that the aggregate amount 
of said accounts so owed to it is Thirty Thous- 
and Dollars ($30,000.00); that the defendant 
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company is indebted upon open and unsecured 
accounts for goods, wares and materials sold and 
delivered to it in an amount aggregating Twenty 
Thousand Dollars ($20,000.00) ; that it is further 
indebted to certain banks within the City of 
Niles and elsewhere, on its promissory notes, 
partly secured and partly unsecured, in an 
amount aggregating Seventy-five Thousand Dol- 
lars ($75,000.00) ; that in the transaction of the 
business of the defendant company, and for the 
purpose of raising the means necessary to con- 
duct and operate its manufacturing plant and 
business, plaintiff became, and now is, the surety 
and endorser for said defendant company upon 
promissory notes and obligations executed and 
issued by it in a great amount; that of said 
indebtedness upon which this plaintiff is surety 
or endorser, there is now due and payable and 
upon which the owners and holders of said notes 
and obligations are demanding payment, promis- 
sory notes and obligations aggregating Ten 
Thousand Dollars ($10,000.00). 

Plaintiff says that he has no security whatever 
for his liability as such surety and endorser, and 
that he became and is the surety and endorser 
for the defendant company without any consider- 
ation whatever. 

Plaintiff further says that the defendant com- 
pany is utterly unable to pay off and discharge 
the indebtedness at present due and presently 
maturing, upon which indebtedness this plain- 
tiff is liable as surety or endorser; that the ac- 
counts due the defendant company, its quick as- 
sets, and its assets and property of whatever 
kind and’ description, are entirely insufficient to 
pay off and discharge its debts and liabilities ; 
that said company has no cash on hand, no 
money with which to continue its business, and 
is unable to secure further money with which to 
operate its business; that the defendant com- 
pany is insolvent, and that its business can not 
be continued without loss, and without greatly 
wasting and seriously diminishing its assets; 
that it is necessary to sell all the property of 
whatsoever kind and nature, whether real, per- 
sonal or mixed, now held and owned by the de- 
fendant company, and to collect all accounts, 
claims and demands due it, in order that its 
liabilities may be met and its indebtedness paid 
off and discharged. 

Plaintiff further says that the defendant com- 
pany has outstanding and uncompleted, certain 


contracts entered into by it for the manufacture 
of various appliances and appurtenances, and 
that it is unable to enter into or complete said 
contracts, for the reason that it is unable to 
finance said contracts, and unable to procure the 
material and labor necessary to construct and 
complete said contracts. 


WHEREFORE, Plaintiff prays: 

FIRST: That the defendant, The Niles Boiler 
Company, be compelled to pay off and discharge 
the notes upon which this plaintiff is surety or 
endorser, as above set forth, and that it save 
him from the payment thereof. 

SECOND: That a Receiver be appointed to 
take charge and control of the property, whether 
real, personal or mixed, and of all the assets of 
said The Niles Boiler Company, and convert the 
Same into money as speedily as possible, and to 
collect all the claims and demands due it; that 
said Receiver be authorized and directed to oper- 
ate said plant and to complete its outstanding 
contracts, and collect all claims and demands 
due the defendant company upon said outstand- 
ing contracts as the same are completed; that 
the real estate, manufacturing plant, fixtures, 
appurtenances, appliances, and all the assets and 
personal property owned by and belonging to 
The Niles Boiler Company, be sold under order 
of Court, and in accordance with law; that the 
money so collected and the proceeds of the sale 
of the real estate and personal property be paid 
to all the creditors of the company in proportion 
to their debts and claims against it. 

THIRD: For such other and further relief as 
in equity this plaintiff may be entitled to in the 
premises. 

HARRISON LEWIS, 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 


THE STATE OF OHIO, MAHONING COUNTY, 8s. 

W. AUBREY THOMAS, being first duly sworn, 
on his oath says, that the facts stated and al- 
legations contained in the foregoing petition are 
true, as he verily believes. 

W. AUBREY THOMAS. 

SWORN to before me and subscribed in my 
presence by the said W. Aubrey Thomas this 
19th day of January, 1908. 

Charles Burns, 
Notary Public. 





For Your 


Trust men and they will be true to 
you; treat them greatly and they will 


show themselves great.—Emerson. 
 _ = 


It is a darned sight easier tew find 6 
men who kin tell exactly how a thing 
ought tew be did, than tew find one who 
will do it—Josh Billings. 


* + 
When Mark Twain was editing the 
Virginia City Enterprise, a superstitious 
subscriber once wrote and said he had 


Scrapbook 


found a spider in his paper. Was this 
good or bad luck? Twain replied as fol- 


lows: 
“Old Subscriber—The finding of a 


spider in your copy of the Enterprise was 
neither good luck nor bad. The spider 
was merely looking over our pages to 
find out what merchant was not adver- 
tising, so that it could spin its web across 
his door and lead a free and undisturbed 
existence forever after.” 
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By Frederick R. Austin, 1123 Broadway, 
department should be addressed. 


ror: 7 
age oar 
es — i= 


New York, 


to whom all communications for this 


Civil Service for Reporters—Il 


State of Wisconsin 


AST month we discussed the oppor- 
tunities offered court reporters by 
the State of New York. In Wisconsin 
the position of STENOGRAPHER FOR THE 
WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE is filled by the 
State Civil Service Commission. This 
examination is held in the fall. The 
salary paid is $5 a day for every day in 
the month during the session of the leg- 
islature, which usually lasts from five to 
six months. This examination is open 
to men only. There are from twenty- 
five to thirty positions to be filled, and 
the Commission has found it difficult to 
secure enough competent, high-grade 
men for this work. The Wisconsin 
legislature is the only legislative body in 
this country that selects its employees 
from civil service lists obtained through 
competitive examination. 
Personnel of the Commission 
The civil service law of Wisconsin 
went into effect in 1905, the first com- 
mission consisting of Dr. Samuel E. 
Sparling, then professor of municipal 
legislation in the University of Wiscon- 


sin; Thomas J. Cunningham, then Sec- 


retary of State; and Otto Gaffron, edu- 
cator and editor. The present commis- 
sion consists of C. E. Buell, Attorney 
at Law (formerly Assistant Attorney 
General of Wisconsin) ; T. J. Cunning- 
ham, and Otto Gaffron. The Secretary 
and Chief Examiner of the commission 
is F. E. Doty, formerly State High 
School Inspector. Mr. Doty has held 
the position since the law went into ef- 
fect. 
Description of Examinations 

There are a large number of positions 
filled through competitive examinations 
held by the Wisconsin Civil Service 
Commission that will be of particular 
interest to the readers of the Gregg 
Writer. That of Stenographer for the 
Wisconsin Legislature has already been 
mentioned. In addition the following 
deserve mention: 


TO STATE TAX COMMIS- 


SION 


STENOGRAPHER 


For expert stenographers. Salary $1,- 
500 a year. The duties of the position 
are to report all hearings before the Tax 
Commission and transcribe the same for 
their use; and to do any other steno- 
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graphic work that the Commission shall 
require. The subjects and_ relative 
weights of the examination, based on a 
scale of 100, are as follows: 


Se SN. ct neseeeeeneneeawn 20 
2. Stenography——dictation at the rate of 150 
and 175 words a minute, to be transcribed 


ee Cs cccenegateandeaneeeese-s 50 

3. Typewriting and tabulating............. 10 
(esr ee 10 
i ee ic awake Réwen ee ceeaee ake 10 
re ee ee ee 100 


STENOGRAPHER TO STATE RAILROAD COM- 
MISSION 


For expert stenographers (men only). 
Salary $1200 to $1500 a year, with 
chance of promotion. Requirements: 
The candidate must be competent to 
take dictation at the rate of 175 words a 
minute. He must be neat, accurate, 
rapid and reliable. Candidates must 
provide typewriting machines and un- 
used notebooks for the examination, and 
should take the examination at Madison. 
The subjects and relative weights on a 
scale of 100 are: 


BR, PN OE s oc cncccccccaseccsacs 20 
2. Stenography—dictation at the rate of 150 
and 175 words a minute, to be transcribed 


i ee Ss chi ccandenedéeceuseeuee 50 

3. Typewriting and tabulating............. 10 
I sa a a shea ea na wa 10 
De SE Sn eck ce edee ae ees ce enedoaes 10 
DEG éhcvddddcehsanediwseddabadedou 100 


STENOGRAPHIC SECRETARY TO STATE DAIRY 
AND FOOD COMMISSION 


For expert stenographers. Salary 
$1200 a year. The duties of the secre- 
tary in the office of the Dairy and [ood 
Commissioner are those generally inci- 
dent to the office of secretary, including 
in this case the general charge of the 
records of the Commission; reports of 
inspectors relating to creameries, cheese 
factories, dairies and milk producers; 
reports of the Food Inspector and of 
the Chemist of the Commission relating 
to foods and their chemical analysis; 


the preparation of these reports for pub- 
lication in bulletins and by annual re- 
ports, including editing, proof reading, 
etc.; also their arrangement and _ filing 
in suitable form for convenient refer- 
ence. 

The further duties of the secretary 
are to act, as necessity may require, as 
stenographer and typewriter for the 
Commissioner and his assistants, and to 
aid from time to time in the general 
clerical work of the office. 


STENOGRAPHIC SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT 
OF STATE UNIVERSITY 

Salary $1000 a year. Qualifications 
required: Experience as an expert ste- 
nographer and typewriter, with capacity 
to do a large amount of exacting work 
of this kind; ability to handle impor- 
tant correspondence in the absence of 
the president; experience in preparing 
statistical work, and ability to perform 
the duties connected with so important 
a position as that of private secretary to 
the president of the State University. 

Subjects of examination with relative 
weights, on a scale of 100: 


ia I (UN oo wi ae eee 20 
2. Stenography—dictation at the rate of 125 
and 150 words a minute to be transcribed 


& Q Faye err 50 

3. Typewriting and tabulating............. 10 
3 eer err re er 10 
i De Sc ccc cence veeebesenhben eee 10 
DE akanecadabewend sea aidan enw ewan s 100 


STENOGRAPHER TO FACULTY OF THE COL- 
LEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE— 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Salary $600 a year. Qualifications: 
Expert stenographer and _ typewriter, 
with ability to take stenographically a 
large amount of technical and scientific 
work in the departments of chemistry, 
pharmacy, physics, botany, Latin, Ger- 
man, I'rench, English, education, philos- 


ophy, psychology, rhetoric, sociology, 
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political science, mathematics, and other 
departments if necessary. A knowledge 
of the terminology of the departments 
nained is necessary in order to do the 


work satisfactorily. 


<1 ENOGRAPHER TO THE DEAN OF UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION DIVISION 

Salary S75 a month. This position 

was, until recently, in the non-competi- 

tive class, but is now filled through com- 


petitive examination. 


s NOGRAPILER TO DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 


NOMICS—STATE UNIVERSITY 


Salary $75 a month. Like the posi- 
tion last named, this 1s now filled by 


competitive examination. 


STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER 
The regular stenographer examination 
is open to both men and women who are 
over 18 years old and who are citizens 
of the United States and the State of 
Wisconsin. The salaries range from 
$300 to $1500 a year. Candidates must 
provide typewriting machines and un- 
used notebooks for use in the examina- 
tion, which will be given at such places 
as are convenient to a majority of the 
applicants, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the members of the Civil Service 
Commission or of the Chief Examiner. 
This arrangement is made in order to 
secure uniformity in dictation tests. 
The subjects of the examination, rela- 
tive weights based on a scale of 100, are 
as follows: 
1 Pe DE . Cceceeeeews th kes 20 


2 Stenography—dictation at the rate of 89, 
100, 125, 150 and 175 words a minute, to 


be transcribed on the typewriter......... 50 
Typewriting and tabulating............. 20 

; SE ta cdeddeeane sa ccenseeeeeneeewe 20 
a eo sf ere re ee icewnusene 20 
BE. acs eeease ueewe Terre TTT eS 


TYPEWRITERS WITHOUT A KNOWLEDGE OF 
SHORTHAND 

Minimum age, 18 years. Legislative 
positions are open to men only. Com- 
pensation, $4 a day. Candidates must 
provide their own typewriting machines. 
Subjects and relative weights: 
S. OD WOE. ccc cdéecdcddcneveswans 20 


2. Typewriting—speed test dictation to the 
machine at the rate of 35, 45 and 60 


WORE GD GUE, cc accvowcesncsccdsocecens 50 

3. Copying and tabulating........ccccccees 20 
A. QE \cecGeceéusscaseeatssedntesecewe 5 
i SN SI ca tnmnsdtcnedcckeen eens 5 
a Pe ee re ee ee 100 


Application Blanks 

Blank applications may be obtained 
by addressing the Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Civil Service Commission, Madi- 
son, \Visconsin, or any supervising ex- 
aminer of the district in which the ap- 
plicant lives. The object of the applica- 
tion is to show that the applicant is 
entitled to enter the examination, by 
reason of his age, residence, citizenship, 
etc., at the time of examination, and also 
to furnish the address of the applicant 
for such notices as the Commission needs 
to send. The applicant is asked nu- 
merous questions relating to his qual- 
ifications, which must all be fully an- 
swered, and the completed application 
sworn to before a Notary Public or 
Justice of the Peace. 

Time of Examinations 

There are no regular dates fixed for 
examinations, their frequency depending 
upon the needs of the service. Public 
notice is generally given about one month 
in advance, through newspapers and 
posting of notices in post offices. Ap- 
plication for blanks should be made 
about ten days prior to examination, and 
the completed applications filed at least 
five days prior to date set, to enable the 
Commission to ship the examination pa- 
pers to be used. The examinations are 


~ gree oe 
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given in each county of the State, except 
in special examinations, where the Com- 
mission restrict the number 
places to suit the particular case. 


may of 
What to Bring to Examinations 

All utensils, such as typewriting ma- 

chines, pens, pencils, 
erasers, instruments, and 
blotters, be 
nished by the applicant, 
but paper is 


must fur- 


furnished 
by the Commission. 





Opportunities Offered 

Under the title of 
“Civil Service Opportu- 
nities,’ the Capital City Commercial Col- 


G. E. SPOHN 


lege of Madison, Wisconsin, has issued 
little setting forth 
the excellent opportunities of- 


a neat booklet 
fered by the Wisconsin Civil 
Service Commission. 
ital City 
was founded in 1856, incorporat- 


The Cap- 
Commercial College 
ed in 1896, and reorganized in 
1903. Its proprietors, G. E. 
Spohn and L. D, Atkinson, are 
keenly alive to the advantages 
offered the graduates of their institution 
by the Civil Service Commission, and 
give special courses of training for the 
civil service examinations. These courses 
are under the direct supervision of Mr. 
E. M. Douglas, principal 
of the 
typewriting departments. 
That 
bring 


shorthand and 


their methods 


results will be 
from the fact that 


out of fourteen stenog- 


seen 





L. D. raphers taking one ex- 


of their 


ATKINSON 

amination, ten 
students passed, and that they have over 
one hundred advocates of the “Forward 
Movement” in the In the 


booklet referred to are several commend- 


service. 





E. M. DouGLas 


atory letters from students who have 
passed the examinations and secured 
good positions in the 
State service, among 
which the following 
are of particular in- 
terest: 
University of Wisconsin, 
Washburn Observatory, 
Madison, 
February 11, 1910. 
Capital City 

Commercial College. 
Gentlemen: 

e+ It is to be re- 
gretted that almost all 
of the young women 
now taking work in 
the University are preparing themselves for 
teaching. The movement on foot to turn the 
attention of such women to other lines of 
work cannot’ be highly recommended. 
There is a crying need for educated women in 
the stenographic field, and remunerative posi- 
tions exist in plenty, both in the business 
world and in the service of the State, 
It is in this service, I believe, that 
the need for specially trained ste- 
nographers is most felt, and it is 
there that the best positions, from 
every point of view, are to be found. 
Many of these positions, particularly 
those in University offices, have in 
themselves an educational value. 

Given this basic training, supple- 
mented by exact and careful instruc- 
tion in the special subjects pertain- 





Epna M. Hit! 


too 


ing to stenography, an_ excellent 
wage-earning combination is ef- 
fected. *** 
Very truly yours, 
Edna M. Hill. 
The University of Wisconsin, 
College of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experimental Station, 
Madison, December 3, 1909. 


Capital City 

Commercial College. 
Gentlemen: 

*** YT finished the 
commercial course in 
your school in Decem- 
ber, 1907. On January 
25, 1908, I took the 
State civil service ex- 
amination for position 
of Bookkeeper and Ac- 
countant. Aftera short 
wait for the grade at- 
tained, I received no- 
tice of my eligibility, 
and on April 20, 1908, 
entered upon the duties 
of my present position 
—Bookkeeper at’ the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, 





WALTER L. SHOWER 


Sincerely yours, 


Walter L. Shower. 
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Counting Our Population by Machine 

rhe counting of ninety million people, 
more or less, is no light task; yet the 
taking of the twelfth census will involve 
not only this, but also the proper classi- 
fication of each individual counted. Your 
color, sex, occupation, birthplace, must 
all be carefully tabulated. Where your 
father and mother were born and wheth- 
er you are married, single or divorced, 
are also matters of interest to the vital 
Before tucked 


statistician. are 


away in the particular human pigeonhole 


you 


where you belong, about twenty more- 
or-less personal facts about you must 
be noted and tabulated. 


All this the Census Office will do by 
means of two machines, the one a card- 
puncher, the other a tabulator. In the 
Census Office you and about ninety mil- 
lion others are each represented by a 
card. By means of the punching ma- 
chine, holes are electrically stamped in 
the card in particular positions, which 
holes correspond with the information 
gathered by the census takers. 

Each punched card is next transferred 
Little rods 
press upon the face of the card. When- 
ever they find a hole they pass through 


to the tabulating machine. 


and complete an electrical circuit, there- 
by operating a particular counter for 


that particular grouping of holes. The 
counters contain all the various com- 


binations of statistical information from 
which the tables, as finally published in 
the census volumes, are constructed. 


Thanks to these two machines, about 


twenty-eight thousand cards will be 
punched, tabulated and counted every 
day, so that the next enumeration of 
our population ought to proceed in rec- 
ord-breaking time. Indeed, as soon as 


all the cards representing our people 


have been punched, the Census Office 
will be able to announce immediately 
how many there are of us and how many 
are males, females, natives, foreigners, 
and single.— 


white, colored, married 


Saturday Evening Post. 


Pending Legislation 

For some time a movement has been 
on foot among the federal civil service 
employees and various civil service re- 
form associations to secure the enact- 
ment of an act of Congress providing 
for retirement of all employees who have 
government for a certain 
Various bills have been 
far met with 
Recently, how- 


served the 
period of time. 
introduced, but have so 
considerable opposition. 

ever, Representative Goulden, of New 
York, introduced a bill which is receiv- 


ing the full support of the U. S. Civil 
Service Retirement Association. It fol- 


lows herewith: 


A BILL 
Providing for the retirement of employees in the 
civil service. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, beginning with the 
first day of July next, following the passage of 
this Act, all employees in the classified civil 
service shall be eligible for retirement as herein- 
after provided, 

Sec. 2. That any employee who has served the 
United States for thirty years or more, and who 
shall have attained the age of sixty years, shall 
receive seventy-five per centum of the average 
annual salary, pay, or compensation he may 
have received for the five years next preceding 
his retirement. Any employee who has served 
the United States for a period of from twenty- 
five to thirty years, and who shall have attained 
the age of sixty-two years, shall receive fifty 
per centum of the average annual salary, pay, 
or compensation he may have received for the 
five years next preceding his retirement. Any 
employee who has served the United States for a 
period of from twenty to twenty-five years, and 
who shall have attained the age of sixty-five 
years, shall receive forty per centum of the 
average annual salary, pay, or compensation he 
may have received for the five years next pre- 
ceding his retirement. 

Sec. 3. That no employee provided for in this 
Act shall be retained in the service after arriving 
at the age of seventy years. 

Sec. 4. That any employee to whom this Act 
applies, who has served the United States for 
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not less than five years, and who by reason of 
accident or illness not due to vicious habits, o1 
by reason of exigencies of the service, but with- 
out fault or deliquency on his part, has become 
disabled, shall be retired from the service on 
certificate from the head of the department or 
independent office in which he is employed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, setting forth such 
disabilities, and on the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury he shall receive thirty pe. 
centum of his average annual salary, pay, o1 
compensation for the five years next preceding 
his retirement for from five to ten years of ser- 
vice, forty per centum for from ten to twenty 
years of service, fifty per centum for from 
twenty to twenty-five vears of service, and seven- 
ty-five per centum for twenty-six years or over. 

Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this Act, the 
period of service shall be computed from original 
employment whether as a classified or unclassi- 
fied employee, and shall include periods of serv- 
ice at different times and service in one or more 
departments, branches, or independent offices of 
the Government, the Signal Corps prior to July 
first, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and the 
general service in or under the War Department 
prior to May sixth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to perform, or cause to be per- 
formed, any and all acts and to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary and proper 
for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this 
Act into full force and effect. 


* 

Congress may respond to the high cost 
of living conditions by raising the sal- 
aries of all Government employees 
wherever they may be, excepting the pay 
of members of Congress, the President, 
and the members of his Cabinet. 

A bill has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Southwick of New York to 
this effect, and the amount of the in- 
crease is fixed at 10 per cent of the pres- 
ent salaries. 

According to the New York Repre- 
sentative, the purpose of his bill is “to 
offset the high prices and to set a Gov- 
ernment example for private and cor- 
porate employers of labor throughout 
the United States to follow.” 

This measure has only one provision. 
This is simply to the effect that moneys 
shall be appropriated out of the Treas- 
the United States to 


ury of pay the 


employees of the Government, of all 


classes and of whatsoever nature, 10 
per cent more than they are now getting. 

Just as there is only one provision, 
likewise there is only one reservation. 
This makes exceptions of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, members of the Cabinet, 


and the VPresident. They are deemed 
well enough paid by the New Yorker, 
and he has no purpose of fathering a 
bill to them 


Times. 


pay more.—I1 ‘ashington 


Civil Service Jottings 
The Lowell Commercial College, Lo- 
Mass., 


Government 


well, is well represented in the 


service by two brothers, J. 
Hlarry byrne 
and \W. Fred 
byrne. The for- 
mer took the 
civil service ex- 


amination for 





stenographer 
typewriter 
in April, 1908, 


W. FRED AND |. H. Byrne 


and 
receiving an appointment as stenog- 
rapher in the General Land Office on 
the same day that he was notified of 
the grade he attained on the examina- 
Mr. W. 


examination in January, 1909, and was 


tion. ‘red Byrne took the 
appointed to a position in the U. S. 
Signal Corps the following May. Since 
that time he has been transferred to a 
position in the Post Office Department at 
Washington, D. C. Both 
students in the Dental Department of 


find 


brothers are 


the Georgetown University, and 


their knowledge of shorthand of in 
estimable value .in taking down notes of 


their lectures. 





Don't forget to mention the magazine 
when writing to advertisers. 











Sor the Rep orter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





Pointers on Court Procedure—V 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Bangs. 

At the close of the direct examination 
the attorney representing the opposite 
side cross-examines the witness on the 
stand. During cross examination lead- 
ing questions are permitted; that is, the 
attorney is permitted to ask such ques- 
tions as these 

() Did Mr. Adams tell you that he 
was there? 

( You saw Mr. Roe sign this con- 
tract, then, did you? 
these same 


()n direct examination 


questions would probably be asked in 


these forms: 


() Tell us who were there at that 
time. 
© What did Mr. Roe then do, if 


anything ? 

In other words, on direct examination 
counsel is not permitted to suggest the 
answers, or to ask the questions in such 
a way that a categorical answer would 
convey a different meaning than the wit- 
ness intended to convey. 


Exhibits for Identification 

Defendant's counsel, during the cross 
examination of one of plaintiff's wit- 
nesses, may desire to have certain docu- 
ments referred to; but he cannot offer 
them in evidence or make them a part of 
his case until he reaches his part of the 
case. He has the right, however, to 
have a document marked “Defendant's 
Exhibit No. 1 for 
then at the proper time offer it in evi- 


identification,” and 


dence. 


The form for “putting witnesses on 


the stand,” as it is sometimes called, 


other than the plaintiff, is as follows: 
HENRY BROWNING® 
called as a witness on behalf of the plain- 
tiff, having been first duly sworn, was 
examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Godman. 

At the close of the cross examination 
of a witness, counsel making the direct 
examination has a right to a redirect ex- 
amination on new points that may have 
been brought out on cross examination. 
The fol- 
lowed by recross examination, and then 


redirect examination may be 


re-redirect examination and _ re-recross 
examination, etc. 

The reporter should be very careful 
Often 


sustain an 


to get the rulings of the Court. 


the Court will overrule or 
objection by a nod of his head. It is 
very important, therefore, that the re- 
porter should be keen to note every ob- 
jection, ruling and exception. 

After the plaintiff has “closed his 
proof,” plaintiff's counsel usually says, 
“The plaintiff rests; or, “That is our 
case.” These words are written in the 
record and, in addition, the following 
little form is used: 

And thereupon the plaintiff rested his 

(or its) case. 

At this point a motion is usually made 
to the Court to 


take the case away from the jury. If 


“direct a verdict,” or to 


this motion prevails it means that the 
plaintiff has not made out a case under 
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the law; or, in other words, the facts 
presented under the law governing the 
case do not entitle the plaintiff to re- 
and that 





cover for his alleged damages 
is the end of the case, so far as that 
hearing goes, at least. 

Often Court and counsel retire to the 
chambers of the Court, where the law 
points of the case are argued pro and con 
If the 
argument on this motion is to be made 
a part of the transcript, the following 


to the Court by the attorneys. 


form should be used: 

And thereupon Court and counsel re- 

tired from the presence of the jury to 

the chambers of the Court, and the 
following proceedings were had: 

At the close of the argument, we will 
assume for our purposes here, the Court 
denies the motion and requests the de- 
fense to proceed with its case. Then, 
we have this form: 

And defendant, to 

(To be 


thereupon the 


maintain the issues on his part, intro- 
duced the following evidence: 
JOHN DOE 
the defendant herein, called as a witness 
on his own behalf, having been first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified 
as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Bangs. 

You will notice now that Mr. Bangs, 
counsel for the defendant, proceeds with 
direct examination. The plaintiff’s case 
is closed, and his attorney now cross- 
examines the witnesses after the direct 
examination by counsel for the defend- 
ant. 

For any other witness than the de- 
fendant, this form is correct: 

JOSEPH McELVOY 
called as a witness on behalf of the de- 
fendant, having been first duly sworn, 
was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 


by Mr. Bangs. 


continued) 





Key to Plate in Street Railway Case 

Q You don’t know what part of the car he 
got on, do you? A Front end of the car. 

Q Then he was behind the woman, wasn't he? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q So at the time you were helping the 
woman on and had helped her up the step, the 
car was in motion, moving along, wasn't it? 

A It might have been. 

Q Have you got any doubt about it? 
I have. 

Q Had you any doubt about it when you 
were before the coroner? A_ I never thought 
much of it then. 

Q Didn't you know they were inquiring to 
know how this man came to his death, and why? 

A Yes, I knew that. 

Q. And didn’t you know that the duty of the 
coroner was to fix the responsibility for it, if 
there was any responsibility? A I never gave 
much thought whether the car was in motion 
or not. 

Q When did you give it thought as to 
whether it was or not? A When this suit was 
begun, after the coroner’s inquest. 

Q. After this suit was begun to recover for 
the death, was it? A No, sir. 


A Yes, 


Q How long after did you give it a thought? 

A Right after the inquest. 

Q Why didn’t you tell the coroner that you 
wanted to change your testimony? 

MR. GODMAN: 


I object to that. 


MR. BANGS: Q Did you tell the coroner you 
wanted to change your statement? A No, sir. 

Q Will you say whether you made that an- 
swer, “Was the car in motion when you got on?” 
and did you answer “Just started”? A _ I don't 
know what answer I made then—just what it 
was. 

Q You won’t say whether you made it or not? 

A Just about to start, I think is what I said 
—is what I ought to have said. 

Q Not what you ought to have said, but did 
you say that what I have read to you? A 
don’t know. 

Q Whereabouts did you get on the car—near 
which post? A Near the third post. 

Q How far did the people usually go back to 
get the car? A About the third post. 

Q Did you answer that question before the 
coroner in this way: “How far do they usually 
go back to get the car?” and did you answer 
“second post’? A Well, at that time—lI can 
explain that. 





Ewell’s “Medical Jurisprudence,” of 
any other good work on this subject, 
will be of great aid to ambitious writers 
preparing for the reporting of expert 
medical testimony, autopsies, etc. 
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Charge to the Jury—lIll 


(See page 52S for Key.) 
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—such engines, if any, f. o. b. St. Paul, provided 
you further find from the evidence that such 
cost, if any, would have been less than the con- 
tract price. 

You are still further instructed in this connec- 
tion if your verdict be for the plaintiff that in 
estimating the plaintiff's profits, if any be shown 
by the evidence, which the plaintiff, under the 
terms of the contract, might have made on that 
number of engines which the defendant did not 
order, if it did not so order, of the two and one- 
half horse power and larger engines under the 
terms of the contract, you should award such 
damages, if any, on that engine upon which, 
under the evidence, the plaintiff company would 
have made the least profit. 

The Court instructs you as a matter of law 
that if your verdict is for the plaintiff, and if 
you believe from a preponderance of the evidence 
that, at the time found by you under the evi- 
dence to have been the expiration of the contract 
in this case, the plaintiff had on hand materials 
or parts to be used in the construction of the 
one horse power pumping engines mentioned in 
said contract, which said materials or parts 
could not be used as made up on anything but 
said one horse power pumping engines, if you so 
find; and if you further find from the evidence 
that upon the expiration of the contract plaintiff 
did not continue the manufacture of said one 
horse power pumping engine, then in estimating 
the amount of damages to be awarded the plain- 
tiff in this case, you should include the amount 
said plaintiff had expended for such materials 
and parts, if any, as shown by a preponderance 
of the evidence, and also the amount said plain- 
tiff had expended for labor in working up said 
materials and parts, if any is shown by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence; but in determining 
the amount of damages to be awarded the 
plaintiff on said materials and parts, if any, you 
should take from the amount so expended by the 
plaintiff for and on said materials and parts, 
the value of said materials and parts at the time 
found by you under the evidence the contract 
expired. 

The Court instructs the jury that it is for 
them to determine from the evidence whether in 
making the provision attached to the contract, 
fixing the sum of ten dollars per engine as liqui- 
dated damages to be paid to the plaintiff in case 
the defendant countermanded its order for en- 
gines, was in fact intended by the parties as 
liquidated damages or as a penalty. 

The jury are instructed that unless they find 
from the evidence that the defendant did by 
some order or direction revoke or cancel its order 
for engines, or some part thereof, then the de- 
fendant did not countermand its order within the 
meaning of the contract. 

The Court instructs the-jury that if they be- 
lieve from the evidence that the plaintiff by its 
letters to the defendant induced the defendant 
reasonably to believe that the performance of 
the contract sued upon was postponed until such 
time as the president of the plaintiff company 
should visit the defendant in the early part of 
May, 1908, and that such belief was reasonable 
under the circumstances proved upon this trial, 
then and in such case the plaintiff cannot re- 


cover. 
The Court instructs the jury that they should 
determine from the evidence within what time 


Key to Plates in Charge to the Jury 


the defendant was to order and pay for the en- 
gines covered by the contract sued upon, and if 
the jury find from the evidence that the time to 
take and pay for the said engines was extended 
by the parties and that such period of extension 
was indefinite, then the jury have the right to 
find what would be a reasonable time wherein 
the defendant might order and pay for said 
engines, and in such case, if the plaintiff does not 
prove by a preponderance or greater weight of 
the evidence that the plaintiff within such rea- 
sonable time tendered or offered to supply the 
said engines and that the defendant failed or 
refused to take and pay for the same, the plain- 
tiff cannot recover. 

In case the jury find from the evidence that 
the defendant did not perform its contract with 
the plaintiff, and further find that such non- 
performance on the part of the defendant, if 
any, was due to or the result of the default or 
non-performance of its contract on the part of 
the plaintiff, if any, then and in such case the 
plaintiff cannot recover for such non-perform- 
ance on the part of the defendant. 

You are instructed as a matter of law that if, 
from the evidence, you believe that the plaintiff 
was not at all times able to ship or did not ship 
engines as ordered by the defendant; and if you 
further believe from the evidence that the said 
inability or failure of the plaintiff was alone 
occasioned by a change in the design or plan of 
such engine or engines, and that the defendant 
knew or had notice of the fact of such change in 
plan or design, and that such change was made 
by agreement of the parties to the contract; and 
if you further believe from a preponderance of 
the evidence that the defendant agreed to the 
delay if any was occasioned by such change in 
plan or design, then the defendant cannot urge 
such inability or failure of the plaintiff, if any, 
as an excuse for not buying and paying for the 
entire number of engines contracted for, if under 
the evidence it did not buy and pay for the entire 
number of engines within the life of said con- 
tract. 

The jury are instructed that if they find from 
the evidence that the plaintiff, by its president, 
by statement or promise knowingly made by him 
during the term of the contract sued upon, led 
the defendant reasonably to believe under the 
circumstances that the plaintiff did not insist 
upon the defendant’s agreement to purchase the 
minimum number of engines provided to be pur- 
chased in and by the contract sued upon within 
the time fixed by the contract; and if the jury 
further find from the evidence that the defendant 
was by reason of such statement or promise, if 
any, reasonably led into— 





A juror who had been listening to 
motions and objections by attorneys for 
several days, desired to have a witness 
talk louder and, rising to his feet, made 
this remark: “Your honor, I make a 
motion that the witness speak louder.” 
One imagines that the witness must have 
muttered to himself, “Motion denied.” 
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Suits and Trials 


ill you kindly give me the name of a book 
having a complete verbatim account of some of 
t world’s greatest suits and trials? Where 
Ci I obtain such a publication?—F. F. F 

\ great interest has 


aroused by this question, and the gist of 


deal of been 
our correspondence with several of our 
readers is as follows: 

The The 


Sprague Publishing Co., Majestic Build- 


following publications by 


ing, Detroit, Mich., seem to be in point: 
“The Webster Murder Case.” Re- 
port of the trial containing examination 
of witnesses and arguments of counsel 
pro and con. 2 vols., Manila, $1.50. 
“The Murder Con- 
taining full report, including examina- 


Durant Case.” 
tion, arguments, judge’s charge, appeals, 
Manila, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
Law 


motions, ete. 

“Famous Legal Arguments.” 
sheep, $1.00. 

Also “Classics of the Bar,” by State 
Alvin V. 
Published by the Classic Publishing Co., 
Baxley, Ga. Price, $2.00. 

“Modern Jury Trials and Advocates,” 
by Judge J. W. Donovan, containing 
forty condensed trials. Published by the 
Banks Law Publishing Co., 23 Park 
Place, New York City. Buckram, $4.50. 

A Washington correspondent familiar 
with such matters informs us that in his 


Senator Sellers, of Virginia. 


. 


opinion there is no such book as “I. F. 
I.” asks but that 
large number of verbatim Government 


about, there are a 
reports, some of which may be termed 


“trials; such as impeachment cases, 
which are tried before the United States 
Senate sitting as a court. These may 
be secured without cost from one’s Sen- 
ator or Congress. 


Some of these reports are as follows: 


Representative in 


The Swayne Impeachment Case; Tariff 
Hearings; Meat Products Testimony; 
and Investigation of the Department of 


the Interior and Bureau of Forestry. 
The documents named would be excel- 
lent material for speed practice on tes- 
timony. 
National Association 

The National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association invites reputable shorthand 
become members. Every 
reporter in the 


contribute his 


reporters to 
reputable shorthand 
United States 
moral and financial support to an or- 
ganization that is seeking to preserve and 
perpetuate the dignity and ‘high-grade 
standing of the verbatim shorthand re- 
porter, with consequent rightful remun- 


should 


eration for his valuable services. 

Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton, New 
Jersey, the Secretary-Treasurer, will be 
glad to receive your application. 


News Items 


Prof. William D. Bridge, Historian 
and Librarian of the National Short- 


hand Reporters’ Association, and the 


veteran shorthand writer who had the 
distinction recently of 
seventieth birthday, has announced to 
his friends that he is to have charge of 
the shorthand department of The Busi- 
ness Journal. \We extend our congratu- 


lations to the Journal upon securing the 


celebrating his 


services of a reporter so well qualified 
to make their shorthand department a 
success. 

* * * 

Mr. O. C. Burnside, Camden, Ark., 
was appointed recently to the position 
of official stenographer for the Thir- 
teenth Judicial Circuit of Arkansas. 

x * * 

We are indebted to Mr. S. C. Rogers, 
Albany, N. Y., for a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers’ Association. 
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If you look at the very influential men 
of our country to-day, you will see that 
they are business men. A college educa- 
tion is a good thing, but a business edu- 
cation is better —Dr. Russell A. Conwell, 
President of Temple University. 


| have known five hundred men who 
had education, 


tramping the streets in search of work. 


an expensive college 
A business education would have opened 
up to any of these a prosperous career.— 
Horace Greeley. 





Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Busby’s Sentence—Ill-1V 


—leniency and the demands of the outraged law. 


Consider, I say, all these things that are so 
much in your favor—your youth, your happy 
home, where the holiest of influences are shed 


upon your path, where parental love covers you 
with its most gracious benediction, where your 
devoted mother lies stricken with anguish at the 
sin of her idolized son, where your aged father 
has his gray hairs brought down in sorrow to the 
grave, where you have been nurtured and taught 
to do right—” 

“Certainly he can’t intend to give me more 
than one month,” said Busby to the tipstaff. 

“Considering that this is vour first offence, 
that your conduct hitherto has been that of an 
honest young man, and that the lesson you have 
learned from this bitter and terrible experience 
will sink deeply into your heart; that you have 
opening out to you in the future a life of useful- 
ness and honor with a prospect of redeeming this 
single error and winning for yourself a respected 
name—” 

“He can't decently give me more than twenty 
days after that,” suggested Busby. 

The judge, after wiping moisture from his eves 
and borrowing a morsel of tobacco from the 
prosecuting attorney, continued: 

“In view of all these extenuating circum- 
stances and in view of the fact, fully recognized 
by this court, that justice is not revengeful, but 
exercises its highest prerogatives in leading the 
fallen to reformation and moral improvement; in 
view, I say, of the fact that you are in the very 
springtime of your existence, with the vista of 
the future ®pening out with alluring brightness 
before you, and giving promise of higher and 
better things—in view of those sorrowing par- 
ents, the child of whose prayers you are; of that 
mother who guided your infant steps and cared 
for you with the yearning tenderness of maternal 
love; of that venerable father who looks upon 
you as the staff of his old age; considering, too, 





that this is your first misstep from the path of 
duty—” 
“Two weeks, as sure as death,” exclaimed Mr. 


Busby to the officer beside him 
“The path of duty.” continued the judge, “and 
that up to the moment of the commission of the 


deed you had been above suspicion and above 
reproach—in view of all this,”” remarked the 
judge, “I have thought it my duty, minister of 


the law though I am, and bound though I am by 
my oath to vindicate the insulted majesty of that 
law—” 

“Tf he gives me more 
never trust signs again,” murmured Busby. 

“T find that although I am bound to admin- 
ister justice with an impartial hand, I feel it 
incumbent upon me in this particular instance, 


than one week, IT will 


in consequence of these extenuating circum- 
stances, to mete it out so that, while the law will 
be vindicated, you may be taught that it is not 
cruel or unkind, but rather is capable of giving 
the first generous impulse to reformation.” 

“He certainly means to let me off altogether,” 
exclaimed Busby. 

“In view, then, of these mitigating circum- 
stances, of your youth, your previous good char- 


acter, your happy prospects, your afflicted 
parents, and your own sincere repentance, the 
sentence of this court is: that you, George 


Washington Busby, the prisoner, do pay seventy- 
five cents restitution money and the costs of this 
trial, and that on Saturday next you be whipped 
with twenty lashes on the bare back, well laid 
on; that you be imprisoned for six months in the 
county jail, and that you wear a convict’s jacket 
in public for one year after your release. 
Sheriff, remove the prisoner from the court.” 
Charles Heber Clark. 


Standard Oil in China 


The two largest and most successful foreign 
business concerns in China are American. They 


are the Standard Oil Company and the tobacco 


trust. The former operates under its American 
charter, and is controlled from 26 Broadway, 
New York 


It was the desire of the oil men to induce the 
Chinese poorer use kerosene. It was 
to this end that a small lamp was invented which 
could be sold at for about five or six cents 
A quarter of a million of these lamps were made 
in an Ohio city and sent out to Shanghai. The 
Standard Oil agent gathered into his office the 
representatives of several of the huge Chinese 
merchant guilds. They were shown the lamps, 
it was explained to them how even this small 
light would be a great luxury in a household 
where there had never been any artificial illumi- 
nant; how the luxury would soon develop into a 
necessity, and how the purchaser of a lamp 
must thereafter forever be a purchaser of oil 
in fact, a very slave of the lamp. The Chinese 
merchants were not slow the advantages 
to them as the retail distributers of the oil, and 
they placed their orders for lamps. This is one 
of the reasons why the Standard Oil business in 
China has prospered so wonderfully, and it illus- 
trates in itself the vastness of the Chinese mar- 
ket and its susceptibility to being trained to de- 
mand goods which it does not now consume. 


classes to 


cost 


to see 


The Woman Who Knows More Than the 
Wife—IX-X 
(Concluded) 
A system that places upon woman's shoulders 
three-quarters of the burden is inevitably de- 
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1 “x. Man receives credit for supporting his 
fa even when the wife by working early and 
lat ontrives to turn his earnings into a value 
t that of the original amount The differenc 
in value of a barrel of flour as it is purchased, 
ine fter it has been made into bread, has been 
reckoned many times—but “the man” and not the 
we n “supports the family.” Nor is a woman’s 
wo done when an income has been stretched to 
its iit. If a money value could be placed upon 
hie vork as mother and wife—not that any one 
wi s to do such a thing—it would indeed be 
cleas that the woman pulls the heaviest part of 
the load. That such a condition should carry 
wi it its antithesis in the woman who is a 


drone and a rattlebrain, is but natural. 
trained to a wider outlook, however, the 
bu ess girl quietly sets aside the rulings that 
ha governed her ancestors. If she resigns her 
for matrimony, she will bring to the 
nev ife the same ability that made her of value 
to her employer as an outside worker. She will 
Tr better wife if she is not crushed beneath a 
mountain of drudgery. Her mind, trained to 
grasp a situation in its entirety, refuses to find 
any suitability in the convention that exacts of a 
woman the duties of half a dozen different people 
because she loves some man well enough 
to be his wife and the mother of his children. 
She can be the efficient head of the house with- 
out doing its manifold drudgery. Whether she 
s] do anything outside of her home, if it be 
expedic nt, is a big question still but only be- 
prejudice and convention. Whatever 
the individual settlement of the cause, the 
business training stands her in 


bus ss life 


simply 


cause of 
woman's zood 
stead. 

It is not the slogan of woman § suffragists, 
militant or otherwise, that is working the 
change It is the woman who steps quietly into 
the ranks and says, “I can do that work; give it 
to me.” She gets it, and with it an experience 
different from any she has known. All the plat- 
ever uttered is not half so effec- 
self-controlled woman who 


form eloquence 
tive as one 
does her work with ability 

The business woman has no illusions concern- 


quiet, 





ing the right to vote The disadvantages she 
meets in business are not the sort that suffrage 
would affect. The impression that a woman’s 


time is less valuable than a man’s is difficult to 


effac Furthermore, a new commodity in any 
line has usually to be introduced at a lower 
price than the standard article commands, even 
though it be in no way inferior. Women have 


not sprung full-panoplied into business, and the 
efficient must for a time be injured by the 
others And another serious handicap is that a 
Woman is rarely of the value of her 
work Time will adjust salaries as it does other 
values, 


Thiers 
a good judge 
In no conceivable way can the “equal pay for 


advanced more rapidly 
these women who 


equal work” cause be 
than it is being furthered by 
are making of themselves a second pair of hands 
and a second brain for their employers. More- 
know that for the time they have been 
in business their progress has been remarkable. 
The very fact that women are given the business 
confidence they receive, argues well for ultimate 
fairness, for the man is inclined to meet 


over, they 


average 


courage and determination halfway. Is_ it 
strange that such women as these—and there 
are many of them—should form a constantly 


strengthening force in the business world, in the 


ives of business men, and ultimately in the af- 


fairs of the community at large? The effect of 
the change is incalculable, but there is no danger 
of its becoming demoralizing. 

Aside from her influence in the life of the 
man for whom she works, the capable business 
women has an incalculable effect upon the ambi- 
tions of the younger girls who are members of 
the same organization. The shyest little girl 
doing clerical work has her eye upon the trusted 
woman who is in the confidence of the firm, and 
she is taking notes upon her as well as on the 
men of the company. 

As mutters now stand, the business woman is 
gaining a great advantage over the wife. She 
has little, if any, idea of the fact that she is a 
part of an evolution of a species so rapid that it 
umounts to a revolution—she is working for her 
living, that is all. 

And the wife? American men are fond of say- 
ing that their wives are the most indulged in 
Christendom. Doubtless they are. Also, the 
American man believes in the American woman, 
and with justice. How she will meet these rap- 
idly changing conditions none can say, but it is 
well to reflect that the business woman and the 
wife are fundamentally of the same stuff and 
that the interests of all are identical. 


Business Letters 


Dear Sir: The writer has had a conversation 
with our representative, Mr. Warner, who is in 
charge of the territory in which your plant falls, 
regarding some trouble which you are experi- 
encing with your auto in the way of smoke, and 
desires to offer a few statements in this connec- 
tion. 

We have been furnishing you with our Fort 
Putnam oil for some time, and Mr. Warner tells 
us that you have complained to him on account 
of the smoke, which you feel is due to the quality 
or nature of the oil furnished. You will appre- 
ciate that the process of combustion which takes 
place in gas engine cylinders is strictly a chem- 
ical proposition, as is other combustion, the car- 
bon contained in the gasoline being burned or 
oxidized by entering into combination with the 
oxygen in the air mixed with the gasoline vapor 
in your carburetor. You will undoubtedly under- 
stand that a mixture of these two constituents 
in other than the exactly proper proportions 
would produce results other than those shown. 
For instance, if the oxygen carried into the car- 
buretor with the air was not sufficient in quan- 
tity to combine with all of the carbon contained 
in the gasoline vapor, the combustion would be 
incomplete, and more or less free carbon would 
be formed, and in this form intermingled with 
the other gases, causing the smoke to which you 
refer. 

The oil which we have been furnishing is 
strictly a high-class product and is absolutely 
free in every sense of the word from any free or 
uncombined carbon, residual or asphaltum mat- 
ter, and the only way in which any carbonization 
could take place from this oil directly attributa- 
ble to the latter would be ‘by a decomposition of 
the oil itself. Since the product is one which has 
been produced by distillation and constitutes a 
part which has been converted into vapor and 
passed over the worm of a condenser, therein 
condensed and returned to the liquid state, you 
will readily understand that if conditions were 
proper in the way of temperature, the oil, instead 
of decomposing and liberating free carbon, would 
be vaporized and would naturally pass over and 
out of the cylinder if said vaporization took place 
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to a sufficient extent. The vaporizing point of 
the oil furnished you is high enough to obviate 
this taking place sufficiently to impair the lubri- 
cation, as we have demonstrated in practice. 

You will appreciate, however, that if the de- 
mands of your machine are different, an oil of 
somewhat greater viscosity might prove more 
satisfactory as regards the troubles to which our 
attention has been called. We have an oil of this 
type, manufactured from this same class of crude 
materials and refined by the same methods. 
However, it is refined down until it is somewhat 
heavier, having a proportionately higher flash, 
burning oil, and viscosity. 

We should be pleased to make shipment of a 
sufficient quantity of this oil to you to enable 
you to make a practical demonstration, if you 
will advise us as to the amount you desire. We 
appreciate that your business in automobile oil 
would not be particularly extensive, but we al- 
ways have the interests of our customers at 
heart and are always willing to do anything we 
can to assist them in obtaining thoroughly satis- 
factory results in every proposition that is called 
to our attention wherein we feel that we can be 
of any service. 

Thanking you most cordially for your consid- 
eration in the past, and assuring you that we 
shall be pleased to hear from you in regard to 
this matter, we remain 

Yours very truly, 





Youthful Inventors 


Never in the history of the country have so 
many boys and girls been interested in practical, 
scientific, and mechanical inventions and experi- 
ments. From coast to coast, from the lakes to 
the gulf, come reports of achievements that are 
positively astounding. 

The records of the patent office show that dur- 
ing the last year many boys and girls, from 
eleven to twenty years of age, applied for and 
received letters of patent on a variety of inven- 
tions, ranging from a corn husker to a new sig- 
naling device for which the young inventor re- 
fused $18,000. 

Of course, the early training that the modern 
boy receives does much to stimulate his inventive 
faculties. Manual training is now taught in 
many schools, and the boys and girls are encour- 
aged to make tools and instruments of which 
they may be in need. 

Wireless telegraphy has hundreds of devotees 
among the boys, but it is giving way to aero- 
nautics, which has such a hold on the juvenile 
inventor that a large club of juniors has been 
organized for the purpose of furthering the 
manufacture of miniature aeroplanes and dirigi- 
bles. 

Wonderful as is the record of these boy in- 
ventors, their sisters are not far behind them in 
the exercise of their inventive faculties. The 
compartment tray for holding eggs safely while 
in transit was invented by Ella Marsh, the 
fifteen-year-old daughter of an Illinois farmer. 
It proved so successful at home that Mr. Marsh 
realized its value and had the idea patented. It 
was then put on the market, with the result that 
the girl made a considerable sum of money. 

Miss Sophie Heilbrun, a young woman of 
twenty years, has patented a machine which will 
open four hundred letters a minute. The present 
machine is designed to obviate the time con- 
sumed in opening the day’s mail, and opens 
about ten thousand letters a day.—F. W. Sprint 
in the Van Norden Magazine. 


Real Success 
(See plate on page 496.) 


“Success comes in cans. Failure in can’ts.” 

Success consists not so much in what you do, 
but in the way you do it. A man who fails to 
get a large share of this world’s goods is termed 
a failure by mest persons. On the other hand. 
a man who acquires much gold—it matters not 
how he gets it—is termed a successful man. 

The foundation upon which the “success build- 
ing” rests is not made of money. If it were it 
would be like unto the house built upon the sand. 
The true and lasting foundation of “Real Suc- 
cess’”’ is made of the rocks of CHARACTER, fas- 
tened together, securely, by the mortar of ENTER- 
PRISE. 

“For not to desire or admire, if one could learn 
it, were more than to walk all day, like the Sul- 
tan of old, in the garden of spice.” A young 
man in starting life is advised to get into a busi- 
ness that pays. “Make money, make it fast.” 
As an illustration of success he is referred to 
*“Smith’’—a success, as the financial world terms 
it. “How did Smith reach the goal? That 
does not matter—how Smith crowned his lofty 
ideas! He got there, didn’t he?’ This is one of 
the many dangerous illustrations given to young 
men of success. It would have been much bet- 
ter for this young man never to have known the 
value and power of money than to start out with 
the greed for gold predominating. 

Most young men who have just passed the one- 
score mark are not capable of judging just what 
vocation they are best fitted for—consequently 
they seek advice of their friends. The family 
physician says, “My boy, don’t study medicine! 
It doesn’t pay to accommodate other persons by 
rolling pills forty years for merely a living!” 
The lawyer says, “You cannot afford to spend 
your life preaching criminals into Heaven.” The 
merchant says, “Don’t waste your career wrap- 
ping packages and posing as a target for sharp- 
tongued customers.” JLastly, the tiller of the 
soil is consulted and his advice is as follows: 
“Young man, if you have decided to farm, I pity 
you! The mill-stone around your neck now 
weighs four tons!” 

They all join in a chorus of advice to the un- 
decided young man, “Get into something that 
pays! Make money fast! Business is King! 
Take the shortest road to success!” If the 
young man listens to such stuff and decides to 
take the world within a few years with all her 
treasures, he will take the shortest road—not to 
success—but to failure. 

The first essential element of success is CHAR- 
ACTER. No man has any right to even anticipate 
great things until he has blotted from his char- 
acter all spots of dishonesty, uncleanliness, and 
selfishness. No man can hope for success until 
he puts out of his life, “I can and others can't.” 

With one exception, no man has ever been 
born whose equal or even superior has not been 
born sooner or later. Young man, seek advice 
of yourself. Study life’s pathways and choose 
for your work that which holds the most pleas- 
ure for you—that to which you are best adapted. 
Take the second essential element of success— 
ENTERPRISE—with you and deal with men as 
men. Live in such a way toward your fellow- 
men that when you have completed the course, 
it may be said, “He wrought good among his 
people.” 











